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BELVOIR CASTLE 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XI—THE DUKE OF RUTLAND! 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


IF a person well acquainted with the conditions of contemporary life 
were asked to name half a dozen representative all-round sportsmen 
he would certainly, being knowledgeable, ponder over the name of 
the present Duke of Rutland, and would be more likely than not to 
include him. This is saying a great deal, considering how many men 
are eminent in different ways ; but it is not saying a syllable more than 
is fully justified. The Duke has been a not infrequent contributor to 
these pages—an article by him indeed appeared in the very first 
number of the magazine. He wrote of grouse, soon afterwards 
‘The Little Brown Bird” was his theme, and it might have 
appeared that shooting was his forte were it not that his equally 
admirable papers about fishing made one hesitate to say whether as 
a devotee of the gun or the rod he should first of all be regarded ; 


1 This article, it should perhaps be said, was written at the end of July, when 
Lord Granby’s speedy accession to the dukedom was not contemplated. 
NO. CXXXIV. VOL. xxIII1.—September 1906 R 
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in truth, he plays the game, whatever that game may chance to 
be, with a combination of skill, aptitude, and enthusiasm which is 
an assurance of success, and the articles he has written for the 
Badminton are eloquent proofs of his insight into the subjects he 
discusses. 

Henry John Brinsley Manners, known for many years as the 
Marquess of Granby, is the eldest son of the seventh Duke of Rutland, 
whom he succeeded only a very few weeks since, and was born in 
London in the year 1852. In due course he went to Eton, where he 
played football and cricket, the former game with such characteristic 
energy that one day he badly smashed his knee, an accident the effects 
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THE REGENTS GALLERY AT BELVOIR CASTLE 
(Photograph by Emary, Grantham) 


of which have never been quite shaken off. To some extent it hampered 
his cricket; but nevertheless he played for his college, Trinity, and 
that in the days when there were giants in the land—Cobden, Yardley, 
and others whose names are writ big in the history of the game. 
He hunted with his father’s hounds, though he never entered into 
the pursuit of the fox with the vigour and keenness which were dis- 
played by his brother, Lord Edward Manners, poor “ Ned,” as he 
will have been known to many readers of these lines ; and it is quite 
certain that none of those who knew that kindliest and cheeriest of 
good fellows and good sportsmen will ever forget one who inspired 
a sincere regard which speedily grew to affection. 
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In racing the Duke took a warm interest—as did his brother, 
it may be added; but after he left Cambridge and before he en- 
tered upon the official duties which have occupied so much of 
his life, he was frequently an exile from England, his health not 
being entirely satisfactory, so that he was advised to pass much of 
the hunting and shooting season in foreign countries. He spent 
many months in Egypt and on the edge of Abyssinia ; and in the early 
seventies, when the land of the Pharaohs was less frequented by 
Europeans than it has been latterly, sport was infinitely better. 
There was only one steamer on the Nile when the Duke went 
there, and above the first cataract the country was wild. Here, it 
need scarcely be said, he shot continually—the little gazelles, which 
were then plentiful, and all sorts of geese and ducks; the former, 
especially when they were feeding on the young green corn, being 
in particular a most welcome addition to the menu. The beautiful 
little green and golden sun-birds were often obtained, and all the 
“‘specimen ” birds, indeed, which were to be had he collected; but 
with big game he had few opportunities of doing much, for hyznas 
hardly count. Angling in the Nile is in no way an attractive opera- 
tion, most of the fish closely resembling well-stocked pincushions 
flavoured with a taste of exceptionally disagreeable mud. 

The Duke, however, had other occupations in life besides 
sport. In 1874 his father accepted the office of Postmaster-General, 
which he held until 1880, and during this time his son acted 
as his Assistant Private Secretary. He also incidentally read for 
the Bar, though with no serious intention of practising. His private 
secretaryship to Lord Salisbury is a matter of political history which 
does not come into the scope of this article. He sat in the House 
of Commons for the Melton division of Leicestershire from 1888 to 
1895, when a peerage was conferred on him, and till his recent 
accession he occupied a seat in the House of Lords as Baron 
Manners of Haddon. 

It occurred to me that a good way of obtaining materials for 
this article would be to borrow the Game Books which contain so 
many records of shoots in which the subject of this sketch took part, 
and also to obtain temporary possession of a fishing journal which I 
chanced to know that he kept. These volumes he kindly placed at 
my disposal, though there is a special note in what may be called his 
private Game Book to the effect that ‘‘ most of the Belvoir and 
Longshaw bags are not entered in this book, but are entered in the 
respective Game Books of those places.” 1871 is the first date, and 
one sees the sort of bag which then contented the owner of a famous 
estate. On November 14, at Studley Royal, the guns being Lords 
Ripon, de Grey, Muncaster, Granby, and two others, the total kill 
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was 589; the two following days 614 and 537, a pleasantly varied 
shoot, the first and third being in the coverts, the second on the 
moors. One perceives how thoroughly the Duke enjoyed his 
sport from the enthusiastic little notes which often accompany his 
records. He had “a lovely shoot ” at Wortley in September 1875, 
the other guns being Lords Wharncliffe, Londesborough, Ashburton, 
and Tankerville, Sir Arthur Paget, and Mr. Rimington-Wilson. 
This was almost entirely rabbits—550 the first day, 465 the second, 
with 4} and 7 brace of partridges. (As time goes on we find how 
the rabbits at Wortley grew to enormous figures.) At Belvoir in 
December 1877, 724 was the total of a bag made by ten guns repre- 


LONGSHAW 


sentative of politics and sport, there being besides the Duke 
(who is of course included in these lists, several of which are given 
because they contain such well-known names), the late Duke, 
Lords Aveland, Lanesborough, and Forester, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Messrs. Gathorne-Hardy and Cross—the three last afterwards 
Lords Iddesleigh, Cranbrook, and Cross. In the Vale a few days 
afterwards three guns contented themselves with 7 partridges, 
11 hares, and a pigeon. 

Murthley was one of the Duke’s constant resorts, and there 
is a note made here on October 28, 1878, ‘‘I never had a prettier 
day in my life.” Certainly few men have had a more varied 
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one. His companions were Mr. H. Graham, and Kaye, the keeper. 
They got 47 head, the recorder’s own contribution being 2 phea- 
sants, 2 hares, 2 teal, 4 partridges, 4 woodcock, 4 blackgame, 2 snipe, 
a wild duck, a rail, and a roe. He is a frank critic of his own 
performances. Such notes as “Shot wretchedly,” ‘‘ What birds I 
shot at I missed,” ‘‘ Could not have hit a house flying!” are scattered 
about, though on the other hand the total which ‘killed by self” 
bears to the bag constantly shows that he secured more than his 
share. ‘ Tried a choke-bore for the first time” is an entry at the 
end of 1879, without, however, anything further. 

The year 1884 finds him at Whittinghame amongst other places, 


OUTSIDE THE PARK 


with Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. Gerald Balfour. ‘‘ Swarms of 
birds. I shot infamously,” is the note, the bag consisting of 62 par- 
tridges, 34 hares, and a couple of rabbits. ‘‘The pheasants were 
very high” at Studley Royal in 1886, the bags here for the four days 
of the shoot being 707, 759, 438, and 339; and Lord de Grey being 
of the party, it may be assumed that at one of the stands few birds 
escaped. The rabbits at Wortley periodically occupied the Duke. 
In two days of September 1888 no fewer than 2,838 were shot, and 
there is a note, ‘‘ With a gocd breeding year the keeper said we 
should have got 2,500 the first day.”” The record up to that time was, 
however, made next year, when six guns, including Lords Wharn- 
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cliffe, Walsingham, and Lewisham, the Hon. George Curzon, and 
Mr. H. White, got 2,988 in two days. ‘‘Swarms of bunnies” the 
Game Book records, and obviously there must have been. 

One expects to find good sport at Welbeck, and there was, 
though not very large in comparison with some of the big days at 
Cheveley and a few other estates. In December 1888—the guns 
being the Duke of Portland, Lords Rendlesham, Edmund Talbot, 
Algernon Lennox, Langford, Lurgan, and Captain Orr Ewing—the 
total was 3,970 for the four days. Baron Hill is described as “‘A 
lovely place; we shot through fuchsias in the wood.” There was a 
big day at Welbeck on November 1g, 1890, the bag consisting of 


A VIEW ON THE MOOR 


1,651 pheasants, 42 partridges, 2 woodcock, 17 hares, 436 rabbits, 
and 2 various, adding up to 2,148. This was the period of the great 
frost. The Duke went on to Wilton, where he found ‘about the 
tallest pheasants I ever saw,’’ and he writes, ‘“‘ Cold quite awful ; we 
were unable to hold our guns.” This frost began on November 27 
and continued for sixty days; nothing like it has been known 
since. At Belvoir in the season 1890-1 there were killed 3,186 
pheasants, 1,303 partridges, 1,220 hares, g20 rabbits, making 6,629 
in all. At Wortley, on September 15, 1891, the head of rabbits 
had evidently been well kept up, 1,769, together with 5 partridges, 
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falling to six guns. In the following month we come across one of 
the Duke’s comments on his own shooting, for the column “ killed by 
self’”’ is found to have been for many years blank. At one drive at 
the Abbey, Thetford, however, 27 brace of partridges were killed, 


A VIEW OF LONGSHAW 


‘and I got 18 that drive,” is the observation. At Shoreham Place 
in November 1893 the Duke is included in a party the other 
members of which were H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Sir Arthur 
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Ellis, General Bateman, Sir Henry James, and Mr. Arthur Sassoon, 
the total being 849. There is one particularly interesting entry in 
August 1894, as it shows what happens when Lord de Grey is in 
the field, or rather it should be said on the moors. Four guns got 
1,166 grouse at Tom’s Corner the first day, and 915 at Harper's 
Hill the second. These are the details :-— 


Lord de Grey - - - 650 500 
Lord Granby - - 196 173 
L. V. Harcourt, Esq. - 178 129 
Duke of Alba - - - 142 113 

1,166 gI5 


THE BUTTS 


Coming to Wortley again, six guns in 1896 went for the 
rabbits. Lord Wharncliffe himself did not shoot, and the party 
included Lords Rowton and Iveagh, Captain the Hon. Cecil 
Bingham, the present Lord Montagu, and Colonel Kenyon-Slaney ; 
and in two days they got 3,868. 

Euston was one of the Duke’s regular shoots, and here in 
November 1896 he notes: ‘‘ The best week’s sport I ever had.” 
That the shooting must have been extraordinarily good the names 
of the guests guarantee. They consisted of Messrs. Pearson Gregory, 
R. Hargreaves, C. Welby, A. Wood, F. Fryer, the Hon. Ivo Bligh, 
Lord C. Fitzroy two days, and Lord A. Fitzroy the other two. 
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The party got in all 2,061 partridges, 561 pheasants, 342 hares, and 
16 rabbits. Hartham was apparently new ground to the Duke, 
for the entry speaks of it as ‘‘A beautiful country, hilly, and good 
for pheasants; as pretty shooting as ever I saw.” There were 
six guns, and the prettiness of the shooting did not consist of 
an enormous bag, the total for three days being 1,540. Partridge- 
shooting at Welbeck was naturally one of his delights in consequence 
of the way the birds come. On October 24 eight guns at Blue 
Barn got 958 head, and the note says: ‘‘ This was one of the finest 
days’ driving ever seen; about twelve drives over the valley, and 
every bird up in the air Jike a sparrow.” There was a great shoot 
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at Cheveley in 1899—as for the matter of that there was every year 
when poor Colonel McCalmont had got the shooting in order, a 
matter of which I am happily able to speak from experience, having 
been a constant guest. There were seven guns besides the host, Lords 
Savile and Raglan, Colonel the Hon. F. de Moleyns, Sir Ralph 
Blois, Sir Savile Crossley, and the present Sir Daniel Cooper. 
On November 7 the bag was 2,479 pheasants, 56 partridges, 162 
hares, 20 rabbits, 9 ‘‘ various ’—2,726 in all. This was in the 
Park, where it must be admitted the birds are for the most part 
easy (in contrast to the Colonel’s Herefordshire estate, Bishopswood, 
where when one stood down in the valley birds were often out of 
reach). The next day at Stebbings’ and Gent’s Farms was com- 
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paratively small—576; the third day on the Heath yielded 1,601 
head, the total for the three days being 4,903. 

The Duke is not enraptured by enormous bags, however. 
A total of 500 a day well put over the guns he regards as ample, 
and expresses satisfaction at the idea that people are beginning to 
understand that it is not necessary to kill 1,500 or 2,000 pheasants 
inaday. One of the pleasures of Belvoir he regards as the “‘ pretty 
small days” which are common there. This is not a partridge 
country—as partridge countries go, that is—but surely good enough, 
fifty to seventy brace a day being often obtained, and occasionally 
a hundred, which last is considered good. As to the future of 


BESS, A FAVOURITE RETRIEVER BELONGING TO THE SIXTH DUKE OF RUTLAND 


A water-colour sketch done in the Game Book by Sir Edwin Landseer 


shooting he has no doubt that it is most seriously threatened if the 
Land Bills now contemplated should be passed. They would, indeed, 
go far to put an end to partridge-shooting altogether, for they would 
give power to ill-disposed tenants practically to destroy sport. The 
effect of this would be to interfere with the letting of shoots, to 
diminish the profits of local tradespeople, hotel-keepers, etc., and 
particularly to deprive the labourer of a regular source of income 
which he now obtains in winter when work is scarce. The good 
labourer makes the best beater, and for three or four days a week he 
is often enabled, as readers are aware, to earn half a crown or three 
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shillings a day, together with his dinner, and perhaps a couple of 
rabbits in addition. The standard of shooting in the Duke’s 
opinion has enormously improved. Many men who twenty-five 
years ago would have been considered phenomenal are now regarded 
as merely good shots, and pheasants fly much better than they used 
to. There is one place at Belvoir where the birds are “really out 
of de Grey’s reach,” the owner says. As to his favourite shoot 
he naturally hesitates, but thinks there is no place better than 
Euston: “beautiful country, splendidly managed.” Abbotsbury is 
another chosen resort of his, one special attraction being the coot 
drives. 

The Duke took to fishing later in life, but in the seventies— 
that is, several years after he had been shooting continually—he had 
good sport on the Tay, Tweed, and other rivers. As one grows 
older he thinks one sticks more to trout, as ‘‘ catching them is not 
such a business.” Perhaps the Mimram is the river he prefers, 
though several others run it close, and he is much enamoured of the 
Hatfield water; he has angled in the Test, the Tor, the Torridge, 
the Lathkill, the Bradford, the Wye, and many more streams. 

His fishing journal opens in 1881, where, on the Hoo, on 
August 29, using an Alder, he records ‘the best day’s trouting I 
ever had. It blew and rained fearfully from 6 p.m., and then I 
began to get them; if the daylight had lasted I could have filled 
my basket.”’ As it was, he got half a dozen—3 lb., 24 21b., 
1lb. 120z., and 11b. 80z. Everyone knows what fishermen’s luck 
is; that is to say, how it varies. On September 27, at Murthley, 
“T had only one rise all day,” he writes. ‘‘ Next day I had five 
rises in the first fifteen minutes, but they would not catch hold.” 
The Welford he describes as ‘‘ the most beautiful river I ever saw,” 
but does not seem to have had much luck there. On the Upper and 
Middle Stobhall, on October 5, 1883, there is an account of a good 
day with salmon; he got eight, the weights being 31 lb., 253]b., 
24 231b., 14]b., 12]b., and 23 1b. fish was 
hooked, and twisted the gut round his nose twice. I was just one 
hour with him.” A Black-and-yellow Wasp got the first six fish, a 
Dusty Miller the two in the evening. He landed a thirty-pounder 
and one of 17 1b. on the Wark in October 1886. On the Lathkill, 
using Mayfly and Alder chiefly, with an occasional Olive Dun, the 
Duke was responsible for a share of 126 trout in four days of June 
1888, his companions being the late Archibald Stuart-Wortley and 
Mr. T. D. Croft, a constant fishing companion and an expert who 
taught the keeper of the journal much of what he knows. In cold, 
windy, and rainy weather, on June 8, 1897, on the Dams and Lower 
Bradford—mostly using the Mayfly, as will be readily guessed—the 
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Duke got twenty out of sixty-nine trout that fell to the little party, 
and next year about the same time, also on the Bradford, he got 
nineteen one day (altogether sixty in seven days), his companion 
being Colonel A. E. Gathorne-Hardy—as readers are aware, like 
his Grace, a welcome contributor to these pages. 

The Duke considers that trout are much harder to kill than 
they used to be. Whether they have grown wary by experience it 
is impossible to say, but this seems to be the general conclusion of 
most men who fish. A circumstance which strikes him very forcibly 
is that far fewer flies are hatched than used to be not many years 
since, and he attributes this to the circumstance that so much water 
is now taken out of the country, being run off by the rapid systems 
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of drainage now in vogue. On some rivers the Mayfly has 
practically disappeared for no other ascertainable reason than this 
shortage of water, which threatens to become an extremely serious 
question unless precautions are taken; so much trout water, more- 
over, is now polluted by various manufacturers, and this, of course, 
is all against the fish and fishermen. They rise worse than they 
used to do, as with the diminution of flies there is nothing to bring 
them to the surface. On the other hand, a good deal has been lately 
learnt about the care of rivers and streams. It is recognised that 
sufficient flags and weeds are the first essential to the trout, and 
therefore to the trout-fisher. Of the much-discussed rainbow, the 
Duke has had considerable experience, which tends to show that 
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they are useless except in securely enclosed ponds, and that they 
cannot be induced to rise after about two years. At Longshaw the 
rainbow trout are constantly renewed, it being found that after the 
third year they merely sit at the bottom of the small lake on the 
ground. 

That big trout are not easy to catch is shown by the fact that, 
after so many years of fishing, his Grace has never caught one 
of 41b., but he is hopeful of doing so, and the Hatfield water is the 
spot on which his aspirations in this direction are fixed. His ideal 
fisherman, by the way, is Mr. F. Pigou. He has never met any- 
one else who so thoroughly understood all about what fish wanted, 
who could cast as well with his left hand as with his right, and put 
a fly to within a quarter of an inch of the desired place. 

The pictures include a view of Stanton Woodhouse, which has 
been his autumn residence for some years past, and where he says 
his family seem happier than anywhere else. It is a very old house, 
situated about thirteen miles from Longshaw, and was the property 
of the late Duke—who, however, handed it over to his son. 

His Grace was President of the M.C.C. in 1904, and not 
being myself a member of the club, I asked an authority who had 
filled the position two years previously—Mr. A. G. Steel—how things 
throve under his successor’s direction. He could not speak in 
sufficiently warm terms of the diligent care, constant kindness, 
and shrewd perception of what was wanted which made this 
year of office memorable. I well remember asking a friend who 
had been to a big shoot how things had gone, and after hearing 
details of the sport, remarked: ‘‘A cheery party, I suppose?” 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘‘ Henry Manners was there.” Cheeriness, the 
observation suggested, was a natural result, and none who know 
him will fora moment doubt that it must have been. I will not 
say that few more popular men ate to be discovered in London: that 
would not be correct, for Ido not know of one, and a stauncher 
friend is certainly not to be found. 
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THE FINANCIAL ASPECT OF RACING 
BY LORD HAMILTON OF DALZELL 


Den am de times when your troubles begin, 
When it’s all going out and nothing coming in. 


Tuis was the refrain of a popular nigger song at Ascot a few years 
ago, and the fact that it is so particularly descriptive of the state of 
the accounts of an owner of racehorses—supposing him to keep any 
—makes it peculiarly appropriate for the heading of this article. 

Racing ought, of course, to be an amusement. But the state 
of the modern Turf and the unremitting attention which is exacted 
by the conditions of modern races have made it more or less of a 
business ; a business, moreover, which is as exacting in its demands 
as most, but which does not hold out the prospect of pecuniary 
success which is the prize for application in every other. 

It is a matter of complaint against the London County Council 
that it costs their steamers a penny in expenses to earn a halfpenny 
in fares. This, if true, is certainly not a profitable way of carrying 
on business. But, compared with the conditions under which owners 
of racehorses carry on theirs, it seems almost sound finance. It 
costs owners of racehorses—taken as a body—nearly five pounds in 
expenses to win a sovereign in added money. The method of arriving 
at these figures is a simple one, and the estimates on which they are 
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based are of the most conservative nature. In making the calcula- 
tion only horses actually in the trainers’ hands are taken into 
account, and only the bare necessary expenses of these horses are 
considered. Nothing is reckoned for cost of yearlings—whether 
bought or bred—till they go to the trainer, nor for depreciation in 
the value of the horses, though it need hardly be said that these are 
items which hugely swell the figures. 

It is calculated that on the average throughout the year there 
are some 4,000 horses in training in Great Britain. It will be 
generally allowed that £200 is a very low figure at which to place 
the keep per horse for the year (omitting entry money and forfeits, 
but including training, travelling, jockeys, veterinary and other 
expenses). These 4,000 horses will, therefore, cost at least £800,000 
per annum to keep in training. 

The stakes run for in Great Britain in 1905 amounted to 
£495,082. Of this sum it is calculated that the owners provided at 
least two-thirds, and the race funds at most one-third. In making 
the first calculation nothing has been charged for entrances, sweep- 
stakes, and forfeits, so now nothing is credited for that part of the 
stakes which is provided by owners. The figures deal with the 
whole body of owners, and therefore two-thirds of the stakes can 
be left on one side, as they go out of pocket of one owner into that 
of another. The remaining third is what is really run for. This 
amounts to £165,027. It is thus seen that it costs owners of race- 
horses £800,000 to run for £165,027—a proportion of £4 16s. 11d. 
of expenses to each £1 of prize money. 

It is well known that there is an enormous wastage among the 
ranks of owners of racehorses. Men come on the Turf and run 
horses for a year or two, but with a few exceptions they very soon 
give up the game. Some of them no doubt bet indiscriminately, and 
are naturally soon beaten by the bookmakers. Many, however, race 
without betting at all, while others indulge in a reasoned, and 
apparently not unsuccessful, support of their own horses. But all 
alike find after a few years that it is costing more than they thought, 
in spite perhaps of their having enjoyed what their friends assure 
them is exceptionally good luck. The consequence is that they 
drop out one by one. 

In every game the losers must expect to pay; but surely there 
must be something wrong with a game (and still more with a business) 
when winners and losers alike find it impossible to make both ends 
meet? The fact, quoted above, that it costs nearly five pounds to win 
one on the Turf seems to show where the trouble lies and to indicate 
the only two remedies which can be applied. These are either to 
reduce expenses to a figure at which they will bear a reasonable 
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proportion to stakes, to raise stakes till they bear a similar pro- 
portion to expenses, or some combination of both methods. The 
ideal minimum from the point of view of the owners would be a 
state of affairs where the added money exactly balanced the 
expenses. This, no doubt, is a standard which it is not possible to 
reach. Let us see what could be done in this direction. 

Take the case of the possible reduction of expenses first. The 
way in which the sum of £200 per annum per horse is arrived at is 
as follows :— 


. Keep and Training, 52 weeks at 50s. per week ... 130 
. Jockeys ‘ 12 


. Veterinary, Clothing, and other Sundries ——— 
. Travelling and Expenses at Meetings... 


Total 199} 


Examining each item in detail, No. 1 leaves no more than a legiti- 
mate profit to a trainer who does his horses really well, employs a 
sufficiency of good lads, and generally runs his stable in a way that 
will be satisfactory to his patrons. No. 2 is arrived at in this way: 
In the year 1905 there were about 15,000 competitors for the 1,700 
races run in Great Britain. £3 for each jockey (15,000 X 3)= 
£45,000, £2 extra for each winner (1,700 X 2) = £3,400; total 
£48,400 paid in jockeys’ fees according to rule. This divided 
among the 4,000 horses in training gives an average of {12°I per 
horse. No one has ever suggested that £3 for a losing mount and 
£5 for a winning one is too high pay for jockeys, whatever may be 
the opinion as to the extravagant retainers and presents sometimes 
given. No economy can be suggested here. No. 3 is certainly not 
overstated, nor can the expenditure of such a sum very well be 
avoided. This brings us to No. 4. In making this calculation the 
numbers of runners in 1905—15,000—has been divided by 4,000, the 
assumed number of horses in training. This gives 3% as the 
average number of times that each horse ran. The experience of 
any owner will bear out the assertion that this cannot possibly be 
done at less than {10 a time. Of course horses trained at New- 
market can be run at the eight home meetings for nothing; but 
these horses have to pay £7 7s. per year as Heath Tax, and taken as 
an average it will probably be found not to be far out—if it does err 
it is on the side of cheapness. The three largest items in this 
account are the railway fares and the charges for stabling and board 
and lodging for the lads. There may be room for reduction on 
these three heads. Railway companies might possibly be induced 
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hunters, show-horses, and brood mares. Some racecourses already 
provide free stabling and lodging for the lads. If all were to do 
this it would make a further reduction. It may be taken that these 
two reductions would diminish the average expense to £5 per horse 
per meeting, and the whole amount charged under item 4 of this 
account by one half, making it £18 15s. This would make the 
charge for keeping a horse in training for a year about £180. The 
4,000 horses would then cost £720,o00o—a reduction of £80,000 a 
year. Not very important perhaps, but always something. 

It is clear that if stakes are to be approximated to expenses 
something further must be effected in the way of increasing the 
former. Much has been done in this direction of late years; some- 
times voluntarily on the part of the racecourse proprietors; at 
others, it is understood, in response to pressure from the Stewards 
of the Jockey Club. It has been stated recently in the press that 
the Doncaster Town Council are at last to add—or at least to 
guarantee—something to the St. Leger. It is to be hoped that this 
somewhat tardy recognition of the claims of owners may be the 
forerunner of more action in the same direction. 

It is often said that the large sums of added money run for in 
France come out of the Pari-mutuel. To a certain extent this is 
true, but it only accounts for a portion of the income of the French 
courses. It must be remembered that a place like Longchamps, 
within half an hour’s drive of the centre of Paris, has exceptional 
facilities for filling its enclosures, and that besides this it is under 
the management of a body corresponding to our Jockey Club, which 
runs it, not for its own profit, but—as the Jockey Club do New- 
market—for the benefit of the sport. It is not likely that a race- 
course in Regent’s Park would ever have been allowed, for that 
would be the London equivalent to Longchamps. But it is a pity 
that there was not someone in the Jockey Club at the time the idea 
of the “‘ Park”’ Meetings was first started, who could have foreseen 
the possibilities of such a scheme, and might have persuaded the 
Club to keep it in its own hands. We might then have found a couple 
of first-rate race meetings close to London, which would have divided 
between them the whole of the racing that now takes place at 
Kempton, Sandown, Hurst Park, Lingfield, Gatwick, Alexandra 
Park, Windsor, and Newbury—some fifty-seven days in all. These 
two meetings would have been in the hands of the Jockey Club, 
and would have been conducted for the benefit of the owners who 
ran their horses at them, and not, as is now the case, for the profit 
of any individual or company. It is easy to imagine what stakes 
would have been given. The saving in expenses alone which would 
have resulted from there being two courses instead of eight would 
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have been enormous. There would have been less capital on which 
to pay interest, a smaller staff, only two courses to keep in order, 
and there would have been the receipts of twenty-eight days’ racing 
for each course to meet the expenses, instead of from six to nine as 
at present. For apart from other considerations nothing more 
extravagant can well be imagined than the system of having three 
racecourses as close together as Kempton, Sandown, and Hurst 
Park, each with an expensive course and buildings, and one at least 
with a grotesquely inflated capital. But no doubt it seemed too 
much of a gamble at the time, and the result is that we are 
saddled with the eight vested interests. 

What the Jockey Club has done in licensing these meetings is 
very much akin to what is done by Parliament when it authorises 
the construction of a railway or hands over the lighting of a district 
to a gas or electric-light company. In each case it gives facilities to 
the company and, to a certain extent, creates a monopoly. But in 
return for these things it makes a very good bargain for the public 
whose interests are entrusted to its charge. The public, whose 
interests are in the hands of the Jockey Club, are the owners of race- 
horses. The racecourses, by reason of the system of arranging 
fixtures, enjoy a monopoly of racing on each of the days allotted to 
them. Can it be said that the Club has made as good a bargain 
for owners as Parliament has for the public ? 

To give one instance—A day’s racing took place at Windsor on 
Saturday after Ascot this year, a date which for obvious reasons was 
a peculiarly favourable one. The prize money for the races amounted 
to £1,112, of which £569 was provided by the owners in entrances 
and forfeits. Half the surplus from two selling races—almost sure 
to be a large source of revenue under the circumstances—transferred 
another £320 from the pockets of the owners to the race-fund. 
There were also the various fees for entering (£16 15s.), weighing 
(£8 7s. 6d.), and for stakeholder (£11), amounting together to 
£36 2s. 6d. The total amount found by owners was therefore 
£925 2s. 6d. It would be interesting to hear what were the takings 
on the days’ racing—the amount given by the company for owners 
to run for was £186 17s. 6d. The Jockey Club do not seem to have 
made a very good bargain for owners here. 

It is not contended that this is a fair sample of a day’s racing 
in the neighbourhood of London, but the point is that such a state 
of things ought to be impossible. 

There is a method by which the balance might be fairly held 
between racecourse and racehorse owners. It cannot be claimed 
that it would make the added money balance the expenses, but it 
would at all events make it certain that the owners got a fair share 
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of anything that was going. The possibility of the adoption of such 
a course was suggested to the writer by a gentleman of great experi- 
ence in public affairs, who once raced extensively himself, and still 
takes great interest in all that concerns racing. This method would 
consist of an adaptation to the needs of the Turf of what are known 
in parliamentary committee rooms as “‘the gas companies clauses.” 
The principle of these clauses is that a monopolist gas company is 
not allowed to charge more than a certain sum per 1,000 cubic feet 
for its gas nor to pay more than a certain amount per cent. as a 
dividend on its share capital. But, if it sells its gas cheaper it is 
allowed to pay a proportionately higher dividend. 

It would be fair enough and easy enough to introduce such a prin- 
ciple into any new racecourse licences which may be given, and it 
does not seem that there is any equitable reason why the existing 
licences should not be revised and such a clause inserted. There 
would be difficulties no doubt, but a careful consideration of each 
individual case on its merits ought to provide a fair working arrange- 
ment. The method of doing it would be roughly this in the case 
of a new licence: The company would have to produce a statement 
showing the amount of its proposed share capital, and of any deben- 
tures which it was proposed to raise. It would have to satisfy an 
accountant that this money was to be actually expended in acquir- 
ing or making the course and stands, and in providing a suitable 
working capital. The accountant being satisfied on these points, a 
maximum yearly payment towards debenture redemption would be 
agreed upon. A standard dividend of (say) six per cent. would then 
be fixed. It would be provided that the company was obliged to 
give a certain sum (say £10,000) in added money yearly, and that 
unless that sum was exceeded no higher dividend than the standard 
should be paid; but that for every additional £1,000 given in added 
money another half per cent. might be paid. The terms of the 
licence to be subject to revision in either direction every five years. 
It would also provide that in the case of companies which gave free 
stabling or other advantages to owners, these should be assessed at 
a certain yearly sum which might be considered as part of the com- 
pany’s contribution to the stakes. In calculating the contribution 
made by the company account would only be takeri of money actually 
paid by it. In the case of the catchpenny stakes, common at 
certain meetings where owners run for a sweepstakes of {10 each 
starter, with £200 “added,” and where the conditions carry a clause 
as toa £4 ‘‘entrance” concealed in their tail, like the sting of a 
wasp, only the money which the race actually cost the racecourse 
proprietors would be taken into account. These “‘entrances,” for 
some mysterious reason, always go to the race-fund, whether that 
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fact is expressly stated or not, and are often equivalent to the whole 
of the so-called added money.” 

In the case of a course which had races under National Hunt. 
as well as Jockey Club rules, a special tariff would have to be settled, 
probably by arrangement with the National Hunt Committee, as to 
the contribution which was to be made to races under their rules. 
It might also be arranged that when a company made an improve- 
ment in its course, which was allowed to be a benefit to owners, an 
agreed sum might be added to the capital on which dividends might 
be paid. 

Supposing the adoption of such a system or of any other 
comprehensive method of dealing with the question to be desirable, 
it is obvious that the only body which can possibly carry it out is 
the Jockey Club. A body such as the Racehorse Owners’ Associa- 
tion—of which the writer is a member, but of the limitations of 
which he is fully sensible—can only deal with the fringe of the 
matter. With the countenance of the ruling body it should be 
able to arrange many details to which the stewards cannot be 
expected to devote fheir time, and in case of trouble with recalci- 
trant clerks of the course it might conceivably strengthen the hands 
of the stewards if they had an organised body of owners behind 
them on whose support they could count. But any such scheme 


as is sketched above must be initiated and carried out by the Jockey 
Club. It is with great diffidence that the writer commends this 
suggestion to the Editor of the Badminton Magazine, and to the 
possible consideration of the authorities. 
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VILLAGERS GATHERED ABOUT ‘THEJCAMP 


PIGEON-SHOOTING IN EGYPT 


BY J. C. GREW 


As one travels through Egypt one is struck by the presence in 
some of the smaller villages of a cluster of high cone-shaped huts 
or ‘‘ burgs”’ of baked mud, about which numerous pigeons are seen 
to be continually circling. If one passes them at sunrise or toward 
sunset one beholds a numberless host of these birds either rising 
from the huts for their daily flight across the fields, or returning in 
equal numbers to roost, while the stragglers continue to fly to and 
fro during the greater part of the day. 

It is commonly supposed that these birds are the private 
property of the fellaheen, and that to shoot them is to trespass on 
the rights of the native. This is, however, not the case; and since 
through ignorance of the question public opinion often attaches 
blame to those who go to shoot in these villages, an explanation of 
the true state of affairs may be of interest. 

In Egypt there are two distinct species of pigeon, one domestic 
the other wild. The birds of the former class are called Béti; they 
are large, easily distinguishable by their colour, and so much heavier 
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and slower in flight that they could never show sport. They 
seldom leave the villages in which they live, and can at all times be 
seen circling about the huts which afford them domicile. These 
pigeons are the private property of individual fellaheen. 

The other class—which are known to the natives as Gebeli, or 
Burgi, or Beladi—are, on the contrary, distinctly a wild breed, being 
small, swift of flight, and of a dull brownish hue, quite different 
from the parti-coloured domestic ones. Soon after rising from the 
burgs in the morning, they start across the fields away from the 
villages to feed among the crops of the very natives who afford them 
shelter, causing, especially at seed time, the greatest damage. 


PIGEON ‘' BURGS"’ IN AN EGYPTIAN VILLAGE 


Immediately there occurs to one the question—of what use are 
these birds to the natives that they should build dovecots to keep 
them in the villages overnight, and by scattering a few grains of 
corn about should soon have all the wild pigeons of the district 
inhabiting them? Asa matter of fact their value to the villagers 
by no means offsets the amount of devastation they cause. The 
natives do not eat the eggs nor the young, for if they did so the 
birds would speedily desert the houses. A guano, which before the 
use of cheap chemical manure used to be valuable, is, however, 
supplied and sold by the owners of the burgs to the other natives of 
the village. The fellaheen will acknowledge that they do not own 
these wild birds; they merely borrow them, so to speak, to collect 
this guano. Wild birds that migrate, as do the Beladi pigeons, can 
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in no sense be said to be private property. Strange, is it not, that 
a custom forbidden in many countries by law, i.e. the building of 
dovecots to catch wild pigeons, should have the sanction of these 
corn-sowing fellaheen, when so small a profit and so great a loss 
result ! 

These, then, are the birds one shoots in Egypt, and the sports- 
man who, standing outside of the village limits, fires at the wild 
pigeons as they fly overhead, is in no way trespassing on the rights 
of the fellaheen. 

It is a great pleasure when one secures a holiday to leave Cairo 


PYRAMIDS AND DESERT 


behind, sail down one of the Delta branches in an old dahabeah, and 
camp out on the sandy bank of the Nile, where even on the hottest 
nights a cool breeze is sure to be stirring. In Egypt one need never 
prepare for rain—from April to November a rain cloud seldom if 
ever appears in the sky, and during the other months the chances of 
a storm are too small to trouble about. One takes one’s blankets, 
a few pots and pans, and perhaps a canvas lean-to for protection 
from the midday sun. The hardest ground seems soft under such 
conditions, the breeze is deliciously cool, and one sleeps out under 
the great blazing vault of heaven as one sleeps in mountain air. 
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EGYPTIAN BEASTS OF BURDEN 


THE CAMP 
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At dawn the first birds are seen to rise from the burgs and, 
after circling a few times, to start off like arrows across the fields. 
Faster and faster they come, flying low but wheeling and doubling 
continually, so that you must have a steady aim to kill. A few 
natives gather around to watch the sport, but unless one of the 
domestic birds starts out with the others and happens to be shot, a 
mistake which occasionally causes some slight remonstrance, their 
attitude appears to be merely that of interest and amusement. They 
help in picking up the killed and in chasing the wounded, and as 
each empty cartridge is ejected, a rabble of small urchins fight 
vigorously for its possession. Soon the heavy morning flight is 


AN EGYPTIAN VILLAGE MARKET 


over; you repair to camp to rest during the heat of the day, until 
toward sundown the birds return, and again for an hour or two the 
sport is at its height. 

Prior to the recent attack at Denshwai on officers of the British 
Army of Occupation, I have never seen nor heard of violent resent- 
ment on the part of the fellaheen at this shooting in the neighbour- 
hood of their villages. The evidence here showed conclusively that 
the outrage was the result of a pre-arranged plot, so that the charge 
which has been brought against the British officer of ‘‘ riding rough- 
shod over the susceptibilities of the native ’’ was proved, in this case 
at least, to be entirely without warrant. 
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THE HUNTING OUTLOOK 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


With the views of several leading Masters of Hounds on the attitude of Farmers 
towards Fox-hunting 


HERE we are on the eve of another fox-hunting season, and in spite 
of the croakings of the misanthropic individuals who pretend to 
foresee the end of the grand old sport, the prospects are decidedly 
good and the general outlook distinctly bright. Modern fox- 
hunting undoubtedly has its difficulties, but, generally speaking, 
there is not one which is really insurmountable. To-day we find 
more than two hundred recognised packs of foxhounds in the 
United Kingdom, and we can count on the fingers of one hand the 
number of packs which are without a Master or a strong committee 
to govern them. Gaps in the ranks are quickly filled every season, 
and a glance at the list of Masters will show at once that the 
majority of those influential county families that made hunting 
history in the old days are still firmly bound to the chase, and 
indissolubly associated with its interests. Enough, then, of the 
fallacy that hunting is on its last legs. 

In certain hunting countries the Master of Hounds finds his 
chief difficulty in shooting-tenants who, even if not totally opposed 
to fox-hunting, have at any rate small consideration for the local 
pack and its followers. Iam afraid there is little that can be put 
into print which will tend to obviate the friction existing in some 
quarters. It is one of those delicate problems of modern sport 
which can only be solved by the exercise of common sense and the 
broad feelings of fair play on the part of the individuals concerned. 
The conditions of country life have changed with the times, and the 
increase of game preservation must necessarily entail a certain loss 
of sport to fox-hunters. He is, to my mind, the wisest M.F.H. 
who calmly accepts the altered situation, and endeavours by every 
possible display of good fellowship and tact to secure a friendly 
arrangement with shooting-tenants and other covert-owners who do 
not hunt. 

Under the rather disturbing heading of ‘“‘ Hunting andthe Law” 
some prominence was given two or three months ago to a claim for 
damage which arose in one of the most sporting countries of the 
south-western district. A farmer sued the secretary for damages 
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done by the hunt in going over his land. Although paying away 
£700 every year in claims, the committee declined, for many reasons, 
to settle this particular demand, and the county court judge decided 
against the farmer, holding that the hunt was not a corporate body, 
and could not be sued like a mayor or corporation. His Honour 
ruled that “‘if people came and did the damage the plaintiff must 
sue the people that did so.” I think the sooner such unpleasant 
incidents as this one are forgotten the better for hunting, but the 
point raised by the judge seems to be of exceptional interest and 
worthy of a passing thought. 

Lord Portman, whose experience of hunting is the longest of 
any M.F.H. now on the active list, thinks that the Master would 
have been the right man to sue in this case. He recollects a decision 
several years ago that the M.F.H. was the person liable for damages 
done by his field, on the ground that he was the cause of the persons 
being present who did the damage. The veteran Master believes 
this decision still to hold good. The Duke of Beaufort was glad to 
hear of the judge’s decision in the case I have mentioned, for he 
thinks it ‘‘ would be hard for a Master or secretary of a hunt to be 
liable for all the damage done by all the careless and ignorant people 
(and there are many) who come out hunting.” I questioned 
another well-known south-country M.F.H. on the subject. ‘I do 
not think,” he replied, ‘‘that our hunt would be answerable for 
damage done by one of its members.” 

Fortunately, it is very seldom indeed that a point of this nature 
crops up for consideration, as the farmers of England, taking them 
collectively, are still very cordial towards hunting. All the Masters 
and other hunt officials to whom I have mentioned the subject are 
perfectly unanimous. It is natural, indeed, for the M.F.H. to 
have a good word to say for the occupier of the land, to whom he is 
deeply indebted in many ways. We have been told that the average 
English farmer is not so much of a sportsman as he was in the 
prosperous days of old. True, he is not in a position to follow the 
hounds so frequently as his grandfather did, but he still has a warm 
corner in his heart for hunting, and the sound of the horn is always 
cheery music to his ears. Take, for example, the Vale of White 
Horse. Here the farmers are a real good sporting lot, many of 
them hunt, and most of the others are more than friendly. 

Lord Bathurst attributes their warm friendship to the fact that 
they have always been well treated, and their interests well looked 
after, not only by the successive Masters, but by the great landlords 
and those who follow the hounds. This is noticeable over a large 
tract, including the Berkeley and Badminton countries, where for 
many years the hounds have been kept by one family, and there is 
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no doubt that farmers do more to support a local M.F.H. than 
they would a stranger who may take the hounds just for his own 
amusement and then be gone in a year or two, only to have his place 
taken by another stranger. Lord Bathurst considers that a good 
hunt secretary is also most necessary for the well-being of a country, 
a man whom the farmers like and can trust, and who investigates 
any claim for damage without delay. His lordship thinks that the 
outlook in the V.W.H. country is ‘‘ most prosperous; there are a 
great quantity of foxes, the country is perhaps more clear of wire 
than any other, and the landlords support the hunt to the best of 
their ability.” 

Practically the same satisfactory report came from other coun- 
tries in this part of the kingdom. Followers of the Badminton, 
who so often invade the V.W.H. domains, look like having a good 
time. The Duke of Beaufort kindly informs me that prospects are 
good. ‘‘ Plenty of foxes, horses, and hounds. Very little wire, and 
most of what there is removed before hunting begins.” The noble 
M. F. H. adds that ‘‘the farmers are still as cordial towards hunt- 
ing as they ever were.” And nobody will be surprised at that, for if 
ever there was a model Master, a man who lives among his people 
all the year round and studies them, it is the Duke of Beaufort. 
Lord Portman complains of coverts closed against his hounds in the 
early part of the season; but the farmers in his country are very 
friendly towards fox-hunting. 

In the neighbouring Cattistock country the Rev. E. A. Milne 
says the outlook is first-class. It is a unique country in that the 
farmers are such good sportsmen that there is no damage or poultry 
fund at all. Moreover, in this happy state of affairs, the Cattistock 
kill an exceptionally large number of foxes. Last year their total 
was 784 brace, but in the three preceding years hounds killed 94, 92}, 
and 93 brace. Mr. Milne makes a point of treating all his farmers 
as friends and sportsmen. He does not ‘‘ know them one day and 
pass them by another,” and I fancy if this example were followed 
everywhere we should hear a great deal less of the scarcity of foxes 
in certain countries, and hunt secretaries would find an appreciable 
drop in the claims submitted to them. Payments and subscriptions 
and luncheons are very well in their way, but the average farmer 
likes above everything to be treated in a consistent, civil, and gentle- 
manly manner. 

We do not hear very much of the South Dorset country during 
the season, but it is a good one to ride over, and Mr. Radcliffe has 
shown some capital sport during his twelve years in the master- 
ship. It may aptly be described as a primitive country, and the 
hunting people who live in it hope it will remain so for many years 
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to come. There are no railways to interfere with hounds, and con- 
sequently no strangers to swell their fixtures. Mr. Radcliffe tells 
me in the course of an interesting letter that the farmers are just as 
cordial towards hunting as hitherto, especially the large ones who 
farm anything from one to two thousand acres. But wire is much 
more prevalent than formerly. Owing to the depression in agricul- 
ture owners are not able to supply their tenants with timber as of 
old. Shooting-tenants have been more numerous during the last 
few years, comments Mr. Radcliffe, which ‘is not a boon to fox- 
hunting. Very few South Dorset landowners hunt, and I believe 
never did in this country. The farmers have always been the main- 
stay, and do anything in their power by walking puppies and pre- 
serving foxes. There is no wire, poultry, or fund of any sort. It 
has never been the custom, consequently claims are not made.” 

I am afraid that Mr. Radcliffe strikes a pessimistic note in con- 
sidering the future. ‘‘ What will kill the sport of foxhunting,” he 
writes, ‘‘is the over-preservation of game, and small farmers who 
do not care to see their land ridden over. No doubt in years to 
come hunting will be carried on at enormous expense, and only the 
very rich will be able to enjoy it.” Things seem to be trending 
that way in some places, what with the capping system and other 
innovations; but, personally speaking, I doubt whether hunting 
can be reckoned as being actually extravagant when you take the 
whole season through and find how much fun, with ordinary luck, 
you get for your money. Compared, for instance, with the cost of 
the best shooting, the best hunting is cheap. 

Turning now from the southern counties to the Midlands, we 
again have very few reports in any way unfavourable. Captain 
Frank Forester’s first season in the mastership of the Quorn was 
most promising, and after rather troublous times I think we 
may say that things are in a very satisfactory state just now 
in the crack Leicestershire country. Owing to complaints made 
by covert-owners and lessees on the Forest side, it was decided 
at a meeting of the Hunt Committee in May last that the 
country south of the road from Loughborough to Copt Oak, 
and thence to Coalville, should be hunted by Lord Harrington 
during the approaching season. I consider this to be a step in 
the right direction, for it has been obvious for some time past that 
the Quorn country, as it is now constituted, requires at least six 
days a week hunting to do it proper justice. No doubt the country 
throughout will derive great benefit from the arrangement with Lord 
Harrington, who came on most Thursdays last season. But at the 
same time there is much regret on the Forest side that Mr. Charles 
McNeill is not able to hunt a separate pack—one way out of the 
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difficulty, which was suggested last season. The new kennels at 
Pawdy Cross Roads are almost certain to result in an improvement 
in the Quorn pack. The hounds have been located at their fresh 
quarters since last April, and we must refrain from expressing an 
opinion as to their complete satisfaction until the pack has passed 
through a season in them. but they are commodious, and from 
their situation I should say that the kennels will prove to be healthy. 

In the neighbouring Cottesmore country hunting prospects 
were never better. Foxes have increased in number, and nearly 
all wire is taken down during the season. The relations between 
the farmers and the hunt are most cordial, and Mr. Evan Hanbury 
tells me that personally he has never met with the least incivility, 
and he often receives invitations from farmers to go on their land 
to find outlying foxes. ‘‘In my experience,” he continues, “ if 
farmers are treated with consideration by the hunt they will extend 
the same consideration to the hunt. I am strongly in favour of 
all hunting men buying their forage personally from the farmers, 
and think if this arrangement were universally carried out nothing 
else would be needed to ensure mutual cordiality.” 

In Mr. Fernie’s pleasant country, where the essential qualities 
of tact and fair treatment are invariably displayed towards those 
who farm the land, the outlook is fair, though the barbed-wire ques- 
tion threatens to become rather troublesome. A small horse-show 
has been established at Market Harborough for the benefit of the 
occupiers in the hunt, and farmers have been assisted by the 
service of a Shire stallion. Respecting the Belvoir there is little 
to report. It is an old-fashioned country, and things go on very 
much the same from year to year. 

Lord Willoughby de Broke is in the happy position of know- 
ing that the occupiers of land in Warwickshire welcome the hounds 
throughout the length and breadth of the county. There is no 
wire and plenty of foxes. Mr. Albert Brassey expects good sport 
with the Heythrop. ‘I regret,’’ he adds, ‘‘ that barbed wire increases 
somewhat every year, but fortunately there is very little of it in the 
country, and in many cases it is taken down during the winter.” 
The general outlook in the Bicester country is very bright. ‘‘ Sup- 
port of farmers is exceptionally good all over the country,” declares 
Mr. J. P. Heywood-Lonsdale, “‘ owing to the excellent feeling existing 
between every one in the district.” 

On the subject of the farmers of the Brocklesby country, who 
have been famous for their loyalty to the pack for two centuries, 
Lord Yarborough says that they mostly take part in hunting, and 
are extremely cordial towards it. Lord Yarborough explains that 
in the Brocklesby country the situation is a great deal different from 
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that in many hunts, as the majority of the estates are large, and the 
occupiers of land comparatively few, as the Wold farms are mostly 
big ones. 

In Yorkshire prospects seem to be satisfactory generally and 
one hears of plenty of cubs. Lord Middleton writes of his country 
that foxes are well preserved as a rule. ‘‘ Farmers,” he says, “are 
most helpful and kind, and shooting-tenants the same, and we all 
try to help one another. This is my thirtieth season, and my father 
had the hounds for twenty-four seasons before me, and I never 
remember a claim for damages, with the exception of a few bills for 
poultry and other animals, in all these years.” 

There is to be a new pack of hounds in Yorkshire this season 
under the mastership of Mr. S. C. Scroope. The district to be 
covered consists of the westerly end of the Bedale country, a part of 
which has been systematically shirked and neglected by the various 
Bedale Masters owing to its distance from the kennels and its 
excessive roughness, as it entirely comprises moor, bog, and wood- 
lands. Foxes took refuge in these fastnesses to escape from hounds, 
and as they were never hunted they were eventually destroyed by the 
keepers. And so this fine, wild, sporting district became a positive 
drain on the Bedale country instead ofareservoir. Mr. Scroope will 
hunt three days a fortnight, and an occasional by-day, and he findsa 
converted corn mill makes very convenient kennels for his fifteen 
couples of hounds, half-bred Welsh and pure-bred Welsh and 
English. Jack Petts, formerly huntsman to the Hurworth, is the 
first whipper-in and kennel huntsman. The new M.F.H. has been 
met in the fairest and most generous way by the Bedale Master, the 
committee, the landowners, and the shooting-tenants, and expresses 
himself as being deeply grateful to them all. 

This season the outlook for hunting in Cheshire is excellent. 
The mange which has been prevalent in the country for the last five 
years is practically stamped out, and there is a good stock of healthy 
foxes now. If one trusted the reports which mischievously appear 
in the papers from time to time, one would imagine that the Cheshire 
occupiers of land were quite a cantankerous lot. Those in authority, 
however, would soon correct that impression. ‘‘ Judging by the 
attitude of the farmers towards myself,” says Mr. Hubert Wilson, 
“they were never better disposed to hunting than at present. They 
seem to realise that we do what we can to prevent damage, and that 
we do appreciate the welcome which in most parts of the country 
we receive.” It may be noted that the Tarporley Hunt Club keeps 
a thoroughbred sire for the use of the farmers, and a Shire stallion is 
also kept by the Mid-Cheshire Farmers’ Association with the express 
object of helping the tenants. Moreover, most careful and elaborate 
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arrangements are made to settle all claims for loss of poultry, etc., 
and all wire is taken down in October and replaced in April at the 
expense of the hunt. 

In the Ludlow country, where Sir William Curtis has reigned 
for_twenty years—and it can be taken as a typical West Midland 
hunting district—the sport is as popular as ever—if not more so. 
“Foxes are plentiful,” says the Master, ‘‘and the farmers, as a 
whole, do all they can to further the interests of hunting. There is 
any quantity of pheasant-shooting, but no lack of good wild foxes. 
In only one instance, and that on the outside of the country, are 
hounds not allowed to draw until after shooting, and in these par- 
ticular coverts foxes are always to be found when hounds do go.” 

An exception to the generally favourable outlook is to be noted 
in the Tredegar country. There has been a serious outbreak of a 
virulent type of mange throughout the whole of the district covered 
by the pack, and it has seriously diminished the number of foxes for 
the approaching season. Lord Tredegar cannot account for such a 
sudden and destructive epidemic. Otherwise fox-hunting is in a 
strong position in this corner of Wales. ‘I have always been well 
supported by farmers,”’ writes the veteran sportsman, who has hunted 
the pack for thirty-six years, ‘‘and maintained cordial relations with 
them.” 

During the past twelve months we have had to mourn the loss 
of several Masters of Foxhounds past and present. Among those 
who passed away in office was Sir James Miller, whose sudden 
demise at an early age was the greatest blow sustained for many 
years by hunting on the Scottish border. Sir James did everything 
on the grand scale during his mastership of the Northumberland 
and Berwickshire Hounds, which dated back to 1897. No successor 
could be found ready to hunt the country in its entirety as Sir James 
had done; in consequence the district reverts to its old divided state. 
The Berwickshire side will be covered by Mr. Fred Usher with a 
three-days-a-week pack, while a generous offer has been accepted 
from Mrs. Burrell, of Carham Hall, to hunt the Northumberland 
side two days a week at her own expense, the hunt subscriptions 
going towards the cost of the coverts, earth stopping, and various 
small items. 

Mrs. Burrell, who thus adds her name to the small list of lady 
Masters of Foxhounds, is a daughter of that much-lamented north- 
country sportsman, the late Mr. Charles Perkins. Mr. Usher, the 
new Master of the Berwickshire, has for some years been hunting 
the Linlithgow and Stirlingshire, in conjunction with his brothers. 
His migration causes a change of leadership in the last-named 
country, wherein in future Sir Robert Usher and Mr. Andrew Gillon 
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will hunt two days a week as Joint Masters, Mr. Gillon being the 
acting M. F.H. One other change north of the Tweed has to be 
noted, Colonel Sprot succeeding Captain John Gilmour in the 
mastership of the Fife. 

Throughout Yorkshire much regret was aroused in February by 
the death of Captain J. R. Lane-Fox, the Master of the Bramham 
Moor. His sons, Mr. G. R. Lane-Fox and Mr. Edward Lane-Fox, 
have taken over the hounds, which have been in the hands of the 
family for a century and a half. Everything, therefore, will go on 
in the same way as heretofore, and the subscribers have decided to 
give £3,300 per annum to the new Masters, and to pay the balance 
of subscriptions to the poultry fund. While on the subject of packs 
in the broad-acred shire, the change in the York and Ainsty 
country may be mentioned. Mr. Harry Preston drops out and 
Mr. Lycett Green is joined in the mastership by Mr. Miles J. Stapyl- 
ton, the arrangement being that the new M. F.H. should kennel 
one pack at Myton, appoint a professional huntsman, and hunt two 
days a week, the senior Master going on as before. Fred Kinch, 
who did good work with the N. B. H. under Sir James Miller, has 
been engaged as huntsman to the York and Ainsty, while A. Brackley 
has been installed as huntsman at the Myton kennels by Mr. Stapyl- 
ton, who will cover the north side of the country with the bitch pack. 

In Wales the death occurred in March of Mr. Hopton Addams 
Williams, the Master of the Llangibby, of whom it is said that he 
had not missed a single meet of the hounds on New Year’s Day for 
nearly sixty years. In his youth he had been associated with the 
pack in the time of his uncle, Mr. John Williams, and later he 
assisted that splendid veteran, Mr. John Lawrence. A sad incident 
connected with Mr. Williams’s death is that the members of the 
hunt were about to present him with his portrait in recognition of 
his valuable services to the pack. Mr. E. Waddington is the new 
Master of the Llangibby. Another M. F.H., Mr. George Brendon, 
who hunted a small pack in Cornwall, has likewise passed away 
during the present year, and we have to lament the death of that 
fine old sportsman, the Duke of Rutland. 

At the end of the season of 1905-6 the changes in the hunt 
establishments were above the average number. A committee has 
taken up the duties of Mr. H. F. Brunskill in the Exmoor country, 
with Mr. M. Salaman as Field Master of a new lot of hounds, while the 
future is doubtful of the district hunted by the late Mr. Brendon with 
his private pack. But with these exceptions new Masters have been 
appointed in all cases, and I have already alluded to the establish- 
ment of two fresh packs, one in Yorkshire and the other in 
Northumberland. 
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It will be understood that not every Master who resigned last 
season has actually gone out of office. Mr. W. J. Yorke Scarlett, 
for example, has given up the Tedworth to go to the Craven country, 
whose Master for one season, Mr. Peter Ormrod, goes elsewhere in 
his turn, and is now found in command of the trencher-fed Stainton 
Dale in Yorkshire. Mr. Brunskill has left the Exmoor merely to go 
to the Silverton, while Sir William Cooke has gone from the North 
Herefordshire to succeed Mr. R. C. Forster in the mastership of | 
the more attractive Ledbury country. Mr. Scarlett is succeeded in 
the Tedworth by Mr. Willis Fleming, who has gained useful experi- 
ence as Master of the Chilworth and Stoneham Harriers. In 
Herefordshire Sir W. Cooke is succeeded by Captain R. E. Heygate. 

Ireland loses an excellent M.F.H. in Sir John Hume-Campbell, 
who, after one season with the Ormond, and two seasons previously 
with a private pack in Scotland, has come to England to take over 
the North Cotswold Hounds. With this pack Mr. Charles McNeill 
made his reputation as one of the best amateur huntsmen in the 
kingdom, and the followers are exceedingly sorry to part with him. 
They are lucky in having gained another very keen young sportsman, 
and Sir John Hume-Campbell will have all his work cut out to 
maintain the record sport shown by Mr. McNeill. His place in 
the mastership of the Ormond Hounds will be filled by Mr. T. 
Cradock, at one time Master of the East Galways. 

An important change in Ireland is caused by the retirement, 
for business reasons, of the Baron de Robeck, for nine years the 
successful Master of the Kildare Hounds. He wound up his term of 
office with some unusually brilliant sport. His mantle falls very 
worthily on the shoulders of Mr. Arthur Pollok, who has done 
sufficiently well in the East Galway and Waterford countries to 
betoken his success with the more classic Kildares. 

The Marquis of Waterford takes over the Waterford Hounds 
to the delight of all connected with the pack, and under his leader- 
ship a revival of the glory of the old Curraghmore days is looked 
forward to. Members of the County Limerick Hunt were faced last 
season with the resignation of Major Frank Wise, but, fortunately, 
an arrangement has been arrived at by which he continues as Joint 
Master with Mr. A. R. Warren, the senior M.F.H. carrying the 
horn as hitherto. An echo of the devastating San Francisco 
catastrophe was heard in Tipperary, Mr. Richard Burke, the 
popular Master of the “ Tips,” being largely interested in the 
wrecked city, and he had to leave Ireland soon after the fearful 
ruin in order to attend to his affairs in "Frisco. Pending his return, 
the Tipperary Hounds will be in the hands of a committee. 
Mr. Henry Leader has retired from the command of the Muskerry, 
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and his successor is Mr. T. Donovan; while Captain R. H. Collis 
takes Mr. W. Nicholson’s position at the head of the United Hunt 
Club. If he is as good in the mastership of foxhounds as he is in 
getting over a country then the United Hunt Club have found an 
excellent leader. 

There are several instances, other than those previously men- 
tioned, of new Joint Masters coming to the assistance of sportsmen 
already holding office. In the Blankney country Lord Charles 
Bentinck joins Mr. Edgar Lubbock and will hunt the pack himself. 
Mr. W. W. Dobson comes back to the North Staffordshire master- 
ship in order to relieve Lord Huntingdon of some of his duties; 
while in the North Warwickshire country Lord Algernon Percy has 
rejoined Mr. J. P. Arkwright. The committee which formerly 
governed the Essex Hunt, with Mr. C. E. Green at its head, gives 
way, owing to that gentleman’s ill-health, to the mastership of 
Mr. John Swire, who will hunt the country on a guaranteed sub- 
scription of £3,000, not including the poultry fund. In the Whaddon 
Chase Mr. W. Selby-Lowndes, jun., has succeeded his father in the 
sole mastership. 

The tale of the remaining changes of control can be told in few 
words. Glamorgan men were naturally very loth to lose such a 
popular and liberal leader as The Mackintosh, and one of the first 
things they had to do when filling the vacancy was substantially to 
increase the subscription from £1,200 per annum to £1,800. When 
it became known that Colonel Homfray was willing to take over 
the hounds the additional money was readily subscribed, and under 
the leadership of their former honorary secretary the outlook for 
the Glamorgan pack is clear and bright. The Monmouthshire 
Hounds also undergo a change of control, Colonel B. Herbert 
having resigned after three seasons in office. He will be succeeded, 
not by Mr. Edward Curre, as has been stated in the press, but by 
that gentleman’s brother, Mr. J. M. Curre, who has shown excellent 
sport with Herefordshire packs, and last season was Master of the 
North Ledbury. This last-named country, which was only tem- 
porarily called into existence, has now ceased, the new Master of the 
Ledbury resuming possession. Mr. Browne will continue to hunt 
that portion of North Herefordshire which both he and his late 
father have hunted for years, and Sir William Cooke has promised 
to give him a small piece of the Ledbury country. Things look 
well for the coming season with the Ledbury, excepting, perhaps, in 
the matter of hounds. The incoming Master has found himself left 
with so few young hounds that he has practically no entry at all— 
only 53 couples, and those very bad indeed. 

Having held the position with much success for five seasons, 
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Mr. Alex. Browne has resigned the mastership of the Percy Hounds 
on account of ill-health, and his place has been taken by Mr. J. B. 
Pease, whom the followers of the pack are unanimous in regarding 
as the right man in the right place. No man, however, is a hero to 
his valet, and Mr. Pease tells a good story against himself. One 
day, on returning from hunting, he happened to mention to one of 
his servants that a proposition had been made that he should take 
over the hounds, and went on to say that he was afraid he had 
neither the time nor the experience to perform the duties of the 
position properly. The man’s reply was blunt, almost brutal. 
‘* Well, sir,’’ he said, ‘“‘I should have thought that they could have 
found many men more suitable for the job than you!” “It was 
rather a blow to my pride,” says Mr. Pease in narrating the yarn, 
‘but subsequent reflection has not induced me to abate my respect 
for the man’s intelligence.” However, the members of the Percy 
Hunt are satisfied that they have got a keen sportsman who will 
do full justice to the country. 

In the Worcestershire country, where trouble has been en- 
countered lately owing to the prevalence of barbed wire on many 
small properties, Mr. C. R. Mills retires, and is succeeded by 
Mr. Arthur Jones. The new M.F.H.,a resident landowner who 
has hunted in the county for many seasons, has undertaken to 
employ a professional huntsman. In the Suffolk country Mr. F. 
Riley-Smith gives way to Mr. R. G. Everard, who until recently 
was hunting the Bexhill Harriers. In East Sussex, where mange 
has proved a great scourge, and foxes are not too well preserved in 
parts, the Hon. T. A. Brassey retires from the mastership after 
having gallantly stuck to the pack through some troublous times. 
Mr. A. N. du Mont takes over the hounds, and will have the valu- 
able assistance of Sir Anchitel Ashburnham-Clement as Field 
Master. Mr. E. C. Henn-Gennys has given up the Lamerton 
Hounds, and a joint mastership in succession to him has been 
arranged by Mr. T. H. Spry and Mr. J. A.. Cooke-Hurle. 
Mr. Douglas Crossman steps into the gap caused by Mr. G. Smith- 
Bosanquet’s resignation of the Cambridgeshire Hounds; while in 
the neighbouring Newmarket and Thurlow country Sir William 
Hyde-Parker is succeeded by Mr. R. Bower. 

This, I think, completes the list of changes in fox-hunting 
countries, and it only remains for me to express my gratitude to 
those gentlemen who have so courteously given me their views of 
the general outlook in their respective districts. Their united assur- 
ance of the goodwill of the farmers is most satisfactory, and furnishes 
a convincing reply to the criticism sometimes made that fox-hunting 
is losing the support and approval of the occupiers of the land. 
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GAME-SHOOTING AND SHOOTING SCHOOLS 
BY EUSTACE H. STONE 


Ir everything in the sport of shooting were easy, shooting would at 
once cease to be a sport. Therefore innovations seeking to substi- 
tute mechanism for human skill are generally eyed with suspicion 
and distrust. It always was so and it always will be so. Such a 
spirit must not be dismissed as mere pig-headed conservatism, for if 
ever we get what the shooting seers have termed ‘‘ The Gun of the 
Future,” we may have to say good-bye to the sport of the present 
and the past. Happily the prophets of the gun are not infallible. 
Colonel Hawker, who to three generations of writers on shoot- 
ing has been as troublesome as King Charles’s head to Mr. Dick, 
seems really to have believed that the advent of the percussion gun 
would destroy shooting as a sport. He lived long, and realised his 
error, but the error itself was by no means unjustifiable. The great 
difficulty in shooting with a flint-lock was that the gun did not go 
off when the trigger was pulled. It went off after an appreciable 
interval. In modern parlance, every shot was a bad hang-fire. The 
detonator and the percussion cap reduced, although they did not 
abolish, the interval between the pressing of the trigger and the 
flight of the charge from the muzzle. To that extent they freed the 
sportsman from the necessity of continuing his aim during a period 
in which the gun was, so to speak, alive and active on its own 
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account. Even with our present cartridges, the cap almost in 
contact with the powder, there is a distinct, although to the slow 
sense of consciousness an inappreciable, interval, between the fall of 
the tumbler and the arrival of the shot at the muzzle. We know 
how the slightest increase in that interval marks a perceptible and 
disconcerting hang-fire, and so we can easily realise why Colonel 
Hawker thought the detonator might overstep the line, and improve 
the sport of shooting out of existence. 

Towards other improvements which since his time have revolu- 
tionised the gun, similar criticisms from a similar standpoint have 
been directed. But I take leave to doubt whether any one of them 
has had quite the same justification. Choke-boring and smokeless 
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powders were both somewhat on the same plane, and both simplified 
shooting. But with its advantages the choke brought compensating 
disadvantages, so that, great improvement as it is, its real utility lies 
chiefly in that it affords a means for regulating and controlling the 
spread and dispersion of the shot. This is a problem Colonel 
Hawker had himself worked upon, and he regarded the regulation 
of pattern and increase of range as perfectly legitimate improvements 
to aim at. Then nitro-powder, with its absence of obscuring smoke, 
has added greatly to the pleasure of the sport, but we cannot say 
that it has done very much to make shooting easier, or unduly to 
increase the power of the gun. 
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Other improvements—breech-loading, the c.f. principle, the 
hammerless actions, the ejectors, and last of all the looming and 
lowering automatic—have been concerned with quite another matter. 
Their object chiefly is to make loading quicker and easier, to relieve 
the shooter of irksome tasks, and so to add to his pleasure in the 
use and handling of the gun. In this way also shooting is simpli- 
fied, but it does not by any means follow, even if a cartridge is auto- 
matically loaded into the chamber and the spent case automatically 
extracted, that the contents of the case will be any better directed 
or any more deadly than if the shooter had rammed down his own 
powder, shot, and wads, and fired from a muzzle-loader. If any- 
thing, the reverse happens, for with ease of loading comes carelessness 
of firing. 

It is accordingly to be expected that now, precisely as in ‘the 
past, there will be shooters who, having mastered the difficulties of 
the sport, clamour for more difficulties to be in turn surmounted, 
while others, less skilled, are anxious to find an easy way, oblivious 
of the decree that the easy way leadeth to destruction. 

Men who shoot well get too much shooting, and get too much 
shooting because they shoot well. The tall pheasant is not tall 
enough, nor the partridge driven down wind over the hedge quick 
enough, for these experts with the gun. By others—the great army 
of others—the complaint is raised that the conditions are too difficult. 
The driven bird is driven too hard, the generalship by which each 
shot is made a severe test of skill handicaps the novice too much at 
the outset. Improvement by practice, which is the only possible 
method, is hard to come by. On a big day an indifferent shot is not 
very welcome, and his consciousness that he may fail to contribute 
his share to the bag makes him thoughtful as to his shooting. That 
means hesitation, and hesitation is fatal. 

A man should shoot as a bird flies, without consciousness of 
details. A bird fired at endeavours instinctively to keep out of the 
way of the charge. The man firing instinctively handles his gun to 
place the shot in the way of the bird. In this duel of instinct the 
bird is often victorious. A flying pheasant offers to the eye a fairly 
considerable mark, and the 30-in. killing circle of the 12-bore leaves 
but few loopholes for escape. Yet it is uncommonly easy to miss 
the pheasant altogether, and almost as easy to ruffle his feathers 
without bringing him down. 

In a very interesting lecture on modern shot-guns, which was 
delivered a short time ago, this very point was dealt with in some 
detail. Typical shot-patterns with various charges, fired from 
barrels ranging from the practically true cylinder to a full choke, 
were displayed, through the medium of magic lantern slides, upon a 
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screen. Above the shot-patterns shadowgraphs of various birds 
were placed. The birds had no feathers, and a flying pheasant with- 
out either contour-feathers, wings, or tail, is not ornamental. When 
he is exhibited in this guise he does not look nice, but the possibility 
of vulnerable parts escaping uninjured is much more apparent than 
when he sweeps from the coppice in all the glory of his plumage. 
The wild duck, a bird at any time requiring hard hitting, figured in 
the shadowgraph with an inordinately long neck. The lecturer 
explained that this might be accounted for by the fact that the duck 
had been hanging by the neck for a week before the outline was 
taken! Thus the ruling characteristic of the wild duck seems to be 
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accentuated when he is quietly preparing for the cook. The snipe 
divested of his feathers is small indeed, and quite capable of passing 
unscathed through a well-distributed shot-pattern, and in greater or 
less degree the sporting chances both of birds and ground game are 
better than they appear to be even when circumstances and skill 
most favour the shooter. 

It seems at first sight somewhat curious that a really good 
game shot never can intelligibly explain his own methods in the 
field. What is it he does so unerringly to direct the charge, make 
the right allowance, and bring down his birds? What should be 
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done all modern text books on the sport tell us, but how to do it 
each shooter must discover for himself. When he has acquired the 
ability, he cannot by word of mouth impart it to another person, for 
he does not consciously know what it is, or how to explain it. In 
game-shooting the subconscious self takes charge of the gun in the 
act of firing. Until the thing can be done instinctively, it cannot 
properly be done at all. 

There is probably no game shot, however skilled, who cannot 
do better work with his own guns than with guns to which he is not 
accustomed. A gun may help the shooter, or by faults of balance 
or fit may hinder the instinctive action so essential to success. 


GUN AND LOADER, REGENT SHOOTING GROUND 


Gun-fitting, the adaptation of the gun to the man, is extremely 
desirable, because by as much as the fit of the gun falls short of 
perfection by that much will the difficulty of shooting be increased. 
The suggestion that ill-fitting, awkward guns should be substi- 
tuted for the weapons at present used by those who think the 
sport too easy is more drastic than feasible. The sportsman might 
shoot well with clumsy guns, but would take little pleasure in the 
sport. To use small-bores, 20-bores or 16-bores, is more reason- 
able as a proposition, but it is improbable that one shooter in 
a hundred could be induced to adopt it. There appear to be many 
advocates for the small-bores, but astonishingly few users of them 
are met with in the field. 
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For use by ladies, and by boys, the small-bores serve their pur- 
pose excellently. Their lightness and daintiness of handling is, of 
course, a great point in their favour. At various shooting schools 
miniature guns have been very usefully employed for purposes of 
tuition, and the same guns often afterwards do good work in the field. 
Mr. W. W. Watts, the director of the London Sporting Park at 
Hendon, not very long ago coached a little boy of eleven, who used 
that smallest of weapons, a‘*410 hammer gun. According to the 
lad’s father, his average at rabbits (no sitting shots) was slightly 
under two cartridges per rabbit. He also got some pheasants, but 
the little gun did not seem to make much impression on cocks if they 
were higher than an ordinary forest tree. 


MESSRS. HOLLAND’S BADMINTON SCHOOL—‘‘ STRAIGHT AWAY ”’ 


This shows what can be done by a youngster if properly taught. 
It also illustrates the increased difficulty of killing when guns of 
small calibre are used. It would be unfair to compare a *410 with a 
20-bore (‘615) or a12(*729). The pattern thrown even by a 12-bore 
with 10z., I; 0z., or If 0z. shot is probably never so good as it 
appears to be when examined on a plate, because the pellets string 
and do not arrive together, while some are sure to be deficient in 
penetrative force. But it is probable that, take them all round, the 
outside pellets in the pattern are perfectly effective on game, so that 
the advantage of the larger calibre, regulated for pattern rather than 
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for range, can hardly be in doubt when considered from the stand- 
point of the killing chance. 

Mr. Charles Lancaster, whose firm many years ago established 
one of the first shooting grounds near London at Red House Farm, 
Wormwood Scrubs, on a site now occupied by the Great Western 
Railway, agrees that small-bores are extremely useful for shooters 
whose strength is not equal to the weight of the 12-bore carried and 
used the day through. He instances the success of Miss Annie 
Oakley, who, when in this country some time ago, shot a great deal 
at Mr. Lancaster’s present grounds at Stonebridge Park. For game- 
shooting she used always a pair of 20-bore Lancaster guns; for 
trap shooting she adopted the 12. 

It is, when all is said, only a small minority of sportsmen who 
feel it desirable to make shooting more difficult. For most of us 
the sport is already hard enough, and except in an increasing use of 
1-oz. charges of shot, and the 33-grain smokeless powders so emin- 
ently well adapted for the propulsion of light loads, changes from 
the methods in vogue for the past ten years are unlikely to be 
initiated. The day of the inordinately big bag, when sport was in 
danger of being sacrificed to the Just of mere numbers, has almost 
gone. The complaint that shooting is too easy is a visible sign of 
the passing of that phase. Had the cult of the big bag persisted— 
the bag for its own sake, easy shooting or difficult, but swollen 
numbers at any price—that might have meant the end of shooting, 
in the modern method, as a sport. Then the sportsman might have 
gone back to the hedgerows, and to walking up partridges in the old 
way, which, under existing agricultural conditions, is a difficult way 
indeed. _ It may be a test of all-round sporting skill more thorough 
than any the twentieth-century methods of bringing the bird to the 
gun provide, but often it is tantalising work. For shooting, for 
actual proficiency with the gun itself, the driven bird, well shown, 
is, and to all seeming will remain, supreme. 

In the period of peace when tin rabbits and clay birds alone 
may be fired at, there is afforded an opportunity for the acquirement 
of just that pitch of proficiency with the gun requisite for successful 
game-shooting. Clay pigeons thrown over trees in the manner now 
brought to such perfection at the various shooting schools give 
most excellent practice. When once the preliminary stages of 
tuition are passed, traps set to throw hard and far, from the ground 
or from a tower, will in time give to the indifferent shot what most 
he lacks, confidence in his own ability to shoot, instinctively and 
with good effect, as each flying mark presents itself to the eye. 

Of shooting schools and practice grounds there are now very 
many in the neighbourhood of London. Of these, Messrs. Holland’s 
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Badminton School, at Kensal Rise—one of the first, if not the very 
first, and certainly surpassed by none; the West London at Ealing, 
the school at Colnbrook opened last year by Messrs. Cogswell and 
Harrison when they gave up their Blagdon School, the Regent 
School at Finchley Road, and the Sporting Park at Hendon, are 
prominent examples. To all of them such features as the high 
tower for throwing imitation rocketing pheasants are common, 
although each one has some special feature worth description did 
space permit. Grouse butts, rough covert, hedges over which 
imitation partridges are driven, rides across which artificial rabbits 
glide or jolt, and many other ingenious simulations of the real thing 
are thus readily to be found 
and experimented with by any 
shooter who would see and try 
them for himself. 

Amongst the most recent 
novelties for shooting practice 
is a clay pigeon in use at the 
London Sporting Park. It 
enables a capital imitation of 
pigeon -shooting, with boun- 
dary, to be carried on with 
the artificial bird. When hit 
the breaking clay releases a 
weighted tassel attached to a 
disc of cardboard, which falls 
like a parachute to the ground, 
marking the exact position of 
thehit. Mr. Watts during the 
past summer carried the sys- 
tem of artificial pigeon shoot- kine ALFoNnso's SHOOTING-TOWER, ERECTED 
ing to great perfection. At AT EL PARDO, MADRID 
a trial competition held on 
July 17 full opportunity for effective use of the second barrel 
was afforded, and traps and birds alike worked excellently. For 
practice at rocketers a shooting tower, with or without trees, is 
essential. At the Sporting Park the tower is go ft. high. Mr. Watts, 
two years ago, arranged and designed a tower for the King of 
Spain, which is now erected in his park at E] Pardo, near Madrid. 
From this tower eight clay pigeons, representing rocketing pheasants, 
can be thrown simultaneously. 

At Mr. Charles Lancaster’s shooting grounds at Stonebridge 
Park, which, being well wooded, undulating, and conveniently 
situated, afford excellent opportunities for practice under natural 
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conditions, the tower overtops the surrounding trees by some thirty 
feet. In the photograph taken on these grounds a shooter is using 
a pair of guns and the loader is acting as coach. Then at the 
Regent School, where Mr. R. D. Robertson coaches with such con- 
spicuous success, the use of a pair of guns in the open is shown, and 
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also examples of practice and position when birds are thrown from 
the tower. In short, by the use of a variety of appliances, here 
rather indicated than described, the modern marksman, in his 
striving after proficiency, is aided in every possible way. 

Nobody is born with the ability to shoot, and everybody has to 
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learn by experience. Experience shows faults and errors, which in 
time are corrected. But if the unpractised marksman could say 
with certainty why he missed, it would not take him so long to 
eradicate his tendency towards scattering shot uselessly among the 
clouds. In the field it is only the hits that count, either for instruc- 
tion or the bag. In the shooting school every shot can be made to 
tell something, and the shooter sees for himself not only that he 
misses, but why he misses, and he is helped to correct his personal 
errors so far as such errors can be corrected. In practically all 
shooting schools great use is made of the try-gun, and by its aid any 
man can have a gun specially schemed out for him, so that he may 
handle it with the maximum of ease and comfort, and get out of it 
the best work of which he is capable. But when all is said, a gun 
will shoot only where it is aimed. Therefore, although the advan- 
tage of a specially fitted gun is no more to be denied than the 
advantage of a specially fitted shooting jacket, yet it is quite possible 
for an ordinary man to select a gun to which he can adapt himself 
almost as well as though the process had been reversed and the gun 
had been adapted for him. 

Books, of which there are scores, may help the budding marks- 
man, advice by word of mouth will help him more, and practice 
most of all. But a shooting school, with efficient apparatus and a 
capable instructor who can see (as most people, when they have 
been shown how, can see) the flying shot outlined against the sky, 
is better than books, better than advice, and better even than 
practice in the field. It combines the advantages of all three, and 
with a minimum of wasted effort in the initial stages affords the 
readiest and most practical means which has yet been devised for 
acquiring skill in the use of the gun. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XIX.—THE SALMON WITH THE WHITE TRIANGLE 
BY H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 


TORRID weather in town. The steady glare on the hot pavement : 
the ceaseless beat of the traffic: the very leaves of the city-bred 
trees as they hang motionless in the dead air, all make for weariness. 
I feel that I cannot remain here much longer. The spirit of 
migration—the primal instinct of the birds—moves within me. 
Pictures, books—the glories of a vast metropolis—what are they ? 
Let me turn to this little spray of heather fading in the garish light 
of a boot-shop window! It will help me to remember something 
at any rate of the mountains and the lochs and the sea, and it will 
add not a little to the impulse which is bidding me to fly. Then I 


have work to do which I feel I cannot do here. 
* * * * * 


Away on the sea at last. Oban with its white-fronted hotels and 


busy quay is already left far behind, and London lies reeking in the 
heat at some immeasurable distance, punctuated by the innumerable 
trees and meadows which we passed in the night. Here the 
tropical sun-rays evoke no discontent. They touch with silver the 
little wavelets which break from the steamer’s bows and glisten 
on the breast of the wheeling herring-gull, but all sense of their 
oppression disappears in the keen fresh breeze. As the hours go by, 
Mull is lost in the haze, and the islands of Barra and South Uist 
cease to be mere dark lines on the horizon and take on more definite 
features. In the early morning, when one comes on deck to breathe 
again the sharp eager air, the coast-line of the Lews is barely a 
cable’s length away. Soon we draw near to the little landing-stage, 
and now the birds are all about us—guillemots and puffins riding on 
the water, and lesser blackbacks and kittiwakes, screaming amidst the 
shipping, or about the dark sheds where the cured fish are stacked. 
Then the long rod-cases and the baggage are borne to the quay 
and bestowed with some difficulty in the ancient ‘‘ machine” which 
awaits me, and I leave the screaming gulls and the hamlet of grim 
grey stone behind. And so I take my solitary way through 
this land of heather and of rock, driving for hours on a road which 
looks like a tape thrown down loosely on the landscape, and which 


winds on, mile after mile, far into the heart of the hills. 
* * * * * 
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Solitude. For aman who delights in sharp contrasts my present 
quarters are unique. Anything less like the baking motor-reeking 
city from which I have escaped, my imagination fails to picture. 
Stand with me at the little white porch of this little white house 
perched on the rounded green of the hill and look around ! 

Behind and far to the left a battlement of broken rock extends, 
with the white thread of a waterfall creeping down its sides and a 
tiny bird-of-prey—a golden eagle maybe—hovering motionless 
against tiie blue, above its uppermost edge. Away to the right, 
through the clefts in the hills, you may see the changing white lines 
of the distant sea. And nearer home, just at the foot of the hill 
upon which this tiny fir-guarded lodge stands, you will gain a brief 
glimpse of the river—the little Oikel, where the salmon are, or rather 
where they will be when the first decent fresh gives them water 
enough to get up from the lower reaches. Furthermore, you have 
merely to go down that little mountain track through the stiff 
squares of potatoes and wheat, to find yourself on the best pool on 
the whole river—the Devil’s Punch-bowl of the sporting guide- 
books, but spoken of by the gillies hereabouts by a name much less 
easy to be pronounced. 

Now we must perforce rest awhile. Longing for action we 
yet lie—‘‘ with half-shut eyes, hearing the downward stream.” 
But the time is coming. The weather has already broken. At last, 
after a long dry spell, the flood-gates are opened. When I look 
from the little porch late at night the rain is still descending 
steadily, and there is every sign of its continuance. There will be 
plenty of water to-morrow. 


* * * * * 


Daybreak. The higher peaks are hidden in a cloud and stray 
wisps drift across the lower slopes. The volume of the waterfall 
has visibly increased. The rocky ravine through which the Oikel 
takes its course is lost beneath a level bed of mist. It is still 
raining a little, but as I take my early tub I hear the short corn- 
crake-like cries of the reel, as Duncan—most silent and worthy of 
gillies—draws the line through the successive rings. Clearly he is 
satisfied with the outlook. From the tiny window I can just catch 
a glimpse of his checked cap—a legacy from some departed sports- 
man—and of his grey beard moving in the wind. Now for a scone 
or two and a cup of the hot coffee which Duncan can make to a 
marvel, and we are ready for work. 

Duncan is the most charming companion whom a recluse or 
anchorite could desire. He never vouchsafes a remark on his 
own initiative. One may brood for hours in silence without the 
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slightest fear that he will consider himself neglected. But his 
wits are always at hand. Like the hackneyed Bourbon, he forgets 
nothing, but he is always ready to learn. As I take my way 
down the little mountain road I know that nothing has been left 
behind. Now, through the mirk and mist, we reach the low- 
lying rocks at the tail of the great pool. The water has very 
perceptibly risen. Even if newly-run fish have not yet ascended, 
the fresh will have awakened to life those which already lie in the 
erst-languid deeps. A few preliminary casts give me the right length 
of line. A little higher, near the opposite shore, is a holt in the 
submerged rocks, where a good fish usually lies. Why this should 
be so I have never been able to determine—there are many lurking- 
places which seem equally promising—but the fact remains as a 
matter of experience. It is borne out to-day. No sooner has the fly 
alighted on the swirl beneath the little ledge than a great rush comes 
and the torrent is torn across by a swiftly-moving force. The silvery 
mass turns and descends, but there is no answering pull on the line. 
Yet before the great spade-like tail lashes the water into foam, I 
have seen the fish fairly. Near its head is a curious mark—a whitish 
patch, triangular in shape. I turn eagerly to Duncan. Has he too 
noticed the vast bulk of the lost one? He has. Usually cynical in 
regard to the weight of fish which refuse to be tested by the spring- 
balance, he is now plainly impressed. He even grows enthusiastic. 
Never before have his eyes beheld such a salmon in the Oikel 
River, and he has seen it fished, man and boy, for a span which is 
well-nigh patriarchal. With this Iam content. We will leave this 
place for a little time. Then we will come back and catch this fish 
‘of fish—this giant with the white triangle. 

So, in a very brief space, we return. I cast carefully, expecting 
every moment to see the mighty rush. Then with shortened line I 
try all the likely water at hand. But nothing comes. 

Possibly I have pricked him: in any case I appear to have put 
him down effectually. After many changes of fly, I leave him with a 
saddened heart. 

After-events are in the nature of an anti-climax. I land two 
freshly-run fish, clean and silvery, with the sea-lice still adhering to 
their sides—7 and 8 lb. respectively. At any other time these would 
have more than fulfilled my usually modest hope. But all the way 
from the river, through the squares of potatoes and wheat, the vision 
of the White Triangle still haunts me. I even turn a little im- 
patiently into the house without waiting the announcement of the 
weight of our captures. In the evening, when the blazing sun 
descends behind the western crests, I will try my luck again. 

There is something in isolation—in the sense of having a world 
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entirely to oneself—which appeals to me. Duncan is well able to 
attend to my simple wants. He has sown the scanty crops below us 
with his own hand, and no alien form lingers about the place. He 
understands my moods, and never obtrudes himself, though where, 
in the narrow limits of this house on the hill, he contrives to hide all 
day when we are not fishing, I have never yet been able to determine. 
His household duties performed, he weaves fishing nets, I believe, in 
a dark rat-hole which is also the kitchen; but the main thing is that 
he never disturbs me. So it comes that I may smoke on this green 
summit and survey the valley from the rocky escarpment on the 
west, to the east, where the sea dances between the hills, with little 
fear that the solitude will be broken by anything worse than a raven 
ora hawk. For I have things to think of—to arrange slowly and 
carefully in my mind—memories which seemed to be forgotten to 
collect ; dreams to examine in the cold light of reason, and to fit 
into their place. And all this needs solitude and tobacco. The 
presence of what is called a companionable man would spell madness. 
But all sublimity has been knocked clean out of me to-day by that 
confounded fish with the white triangle. 

Forgetting my work, which in town I had persuaded myself was far 
more important than salmon-fishing, I essay the river in the evening. 
The sky has clouded over. The air is cooler, and the level reaches 
of the stream are curled by a gentle breeze. The conditions are 
ideal. But now a cruel disappointment awaits me. What has be- 
come of my vaunted solitude—my sole kingship of this happy valley ? 
On the opposite shore, over against my cherished pool, a man is 
standing. He is fishing carefully. I recognise at once the practised 
hand as his fly goes straight out slightly against the wind, to fall 
light as thistle-down, on the swirl just beneath the rocky ledge. He 
too has marked my friend with the white triangle. Why else does 
he shorten his line and fish so persistently every eddy and back- 
water at this particular spot ? Black hate arises in my heart, modi- 
fied a little by the fact that, time after time, his fly comes back 
fruitlessly. From a hidden recess in the rocks I watch him at work, 
and my prism glasses bring him almost to my side. Not an ill- 
favoured fellow, I am bound reluctantly to admit, were he seen in 
less prejudicial circumstances. He is an old man, surely; yet his 
calmly gentle face bears little sign of the fret and turmoil of years. 
It is the kind of face one sees so often in monastery and convent, 
and so rarely in town, especially in the vicinity of the Stock Ex- 
change. On the whole, I am compelled to like him, and this gives 
a new and unwholesome turn to my annoyance, for Hate, like any 
other active force, is the more satisfactory when it has a strong and 
definite objective. 
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Still the fact remains with me as I gloomily lash the lower 
reaches. Even on this distant acquaintance I find myself summing 
him up in the brief and only speech of a friend who was suddenly 
called upon to toast the health of a brother sportsman :—‘‘ He’s a 
good sort and a real good fisherman.” 

But how does he come here? I examine my friend Duncan 
McQuat upon this point. The answer is so common-place that I 
am ashamed to have made even a temporary mystery of the matter. 
Away in the hills at the other side of the river is a shooting lodge 
with some fishing rights on the Oikel, concurrent with mine. I 
have heard of them, but have never known them to be exercised, for 
the distance is great and the lodge itself stands on the banks of a 
river of far greater repute. It is strange, therefore, that my friend 
and enemy should have ventured so far, but his right is indisputable. 
It appears that he is ‘‘a learned man” of some kind, seeking soli- 
tude, perhaps—a man of cranks and dreams, a little after my own 
kidney, it may be, barring the “learning,” which is a thing I can 
never be righteously accused of. If so, this may account for the 
curiously well-defined sense of sympathy which I felt when I first 
saw him, notwithstanding his unholy occupation. But be this as it 
may, the glory of the White Triangle must never be his. To-morrow, 
long before the first sun-rays touch the eastern peaks, I will be 
down at the river trying that swirl by the ledge. 


* * * * * 


Faint dawn. The mist lies sea-like in the ravine, and there is no 
sign of the Interloper. With slow care, holding my impatience by 
the throat, I get out the requisite length of line, and my little Jock 
Scott drops just where I would have it. And this time the great 
salmon comes. As the torrent lifts, I see his whole shining bulk. 
This time surely he means business! No: he has missed it . . . the 
fly comes slackly back, and I curse him for his carelessness with an 
inconsistency which would be disgraceful even in a schoolboy. All 
my after-efforts are unavailing. No glimpse of silvery sheen, bearing 
about it the radiance of the unattainable, greets my vision. One 
consolation alone the gods vouchsafe to me. The man from the 
distant lodge—the poor chap must have walked miles—suddenly 
presents himself on the opposite bank. He draws back instantly, 
but I am glad to note the malediction in his eyes. Thank heaven, 
he is mortal after all. But how swiftly the evil leaves him; 
vanishing from his face like breath from a mirror. Just as he 
draws back, he smiles a little and slightly raises his cap. The 
gesture is an infinitely small thing, but I find myself pausing to 
calculate how much it embraces. A recognition of rivalry, with a 
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full expression of a desire to play the game. Some natural disap- 
pointment, of course, but how much real good-will and good 
sportsmanship! He certainly is a good chap. If it were not for 
the torrent I would cross, and together we would compare notes 
on the nature of this thrice accursed and illusive Triangle. 

So I go back to the white house on the hill. Something in the 
stranger’s face has certainly impressed me. I am an indifferent 
recluse after all, for I am conscious of a deep desire to see him more 
nearly. Questions rise in my mind to which I think, unreasonably 
enough, that this calm-faced man would find pertinent replies. 
But this I set aside as mere idle fancy. One thing, however, is 
clear. He is a sportsman and a gentleman, and I also will play the 
game. For this day at least he shall have the river to himself. We 
will fight for the White Triangle fairly: or at least as fairly as 
circumstances will permit. For, after all, his chance is not so good 
as mine. From my platform of low rocks I can reach the salmon’s 
resting-place without an effort. On his side, the cast is most 
difficult. The sheer declivity makes a straight approach impossible. 
He can only command the pool by wading up-siream through a 
chaos of huge submerged stones, and this is an arduous, and, in 
view of the coloured water, even a dangerous task. As I smoke my 
pipe, after my frugal lunch, I wonder how he will fare. 

Midnight. Here, as in Norway, one never keeps very regular 
hours; day and night are too much alike. Personally, as a rule, I 
sleep when the sun is hottest or when I have nothing better to do. 
To-night I have been working and trying at the same time to get 
rid of a trivial sense of irritation. For earlier in the night I have 
had an altercation with my sole retainer—Duncan McQuat—a 
difference ending in bitter words on my part, and in a respectful 
but mulishly obstinate resistance on his. The matter is still in- 
explicable to me, and there is nothing much to tell. In the earlier 
part of the evening Duncan had been down to the river, possibly 
to observe the movements of the stranger, and later he had come to 
me, as I thought, for his usual instructions. These instructions 
were briefly that we should fish the stream early on the following 
morning. Then, to my surprise, he definitely and flatly refused to 
accompany me. I asked him why; and, looking back, I saw that 
the old man was strangely moved. There was something abroad in 
the glen: something that moved silently and that the eye saw not. 
It was not lawful—(I am trying to give a rough translation of his 
words, for they were partly in Gaelic)—that he “should go doon 
tae the feshin’ while yet a speerit wass seekin’ its rest.” And so 
on indefinitely. 
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Much of my work happens to lie in the direction of popular 
superstitions and of the so-called occult, so I pressed for further 
information. As usual I could get nothing concrete; no fact that 
the scientific mind could rest upon. The Highland ghost-seer is 
always an unsatisfactory personage. Just when he becomes inter- 
esting, he drifts into intangibility, and ekes out his story with the 
vaguest references, mostly biblical, and obviously borrowed from the 
nearest conventicle. Yet on one point the old man had something 
definite to offer. He had seen the salmon with the White Triangle ; 
it was moving in the pool in eccentric circles ; swimming as no right- 
minded salmon should. ‘‘ Oppressed by some speerit influence,” I 
had suggested, but Duncan had fallen back into a solemn silence. 
Still, the incident has given me food for thought. I am sorry that 
I spoke so sneeringly. There is always the off-chance that there 
may be something in the Universe outside the limits of my intelli- 
gence. I will take a few hours’ sleep, and in the early morning I 
will go down to the river by myself. 

Before I turn in, however, I go to the little porch to look at the 
weather. 


* * * a * 


I take up my pen to record a strange experience. I shall set 
down the facts as simply and as briefly as I can. I have said that 
at about midnight I went to the door of the little porch. In these 
latitudes, in late summer, it never grows really dark, and in the wan 
light the mountains and glen and river were clearly visible. Then 
suddenly I saw my friend of the water-side, ascending the hill. He 
was walking easily, taking the rise without any apparent effort. 
Soon he came near. On reflection I see that his manner was 
peculiar, but at the time it occasioned me no surprise. He came 
near, but he offered no greeting. I was conscious at once of the 
sympathetic feeling which exists between old and familiar friends, 
and which dispenses so easily with all the smaller formalities. It 
seemed to be the most natural thing in the world that I should be 
leaning against the little whitewashed porch, smoking a reflective 
pipe, and glancing from time to time at the pleasant, kindly face of 
my uninvited guest. Yet we had, at this time, exchanged no word. 
Something in the outlook, in the spectral mountains and the vale 
sleeping in the pallid light, gave a cause for conversation. I touched 
upon a matter of common observation: the unfamiliarity of familiar 
things when seen at night. 

He smiled slightly. 

“* Yet the mountains are the same,” he said quietly. ‘‘ Science 
will tell you that their chemical constituents are unaltered. Any 
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apparent difference must arise from some imperfection of the senses, 
which forbids a man to see things as they are.” 

I assented ; the remark was of course a platitude. 

He paused for a little time. ‘‘ Have you ever been conscious,” 
he went on at length, ‘‘ when looking on the ordinary phenomena of 
Nature—the setting of the sun, for example—of a keen sense of 
disappointment ?”’ 

“Many, many times,” I replied. 

“You have felt, I take it, that there must be something—some- 
thing wonderful—which you just fail to see.” 

I shook my head. ‘‘ My disappointment goes deeper, I fear. 
The setting sun suggests unimagined glories just beyond my ken; 
but reflection, and a rudimentary knowledge of atmospheric condi- 
tions, warn me that no such glories exist. Hence, I think, arises 
the depth of the disappointment.” 

He listened thoughtfully, resting his arm on the little ledge. 
The day was breaking. In the east, the broken crests of the moun- 
tains lay like golden islands in a sea of rose. The pale, delicate face 
of my unbidden guest seemed almost transparent as he turned, with 
eager expectancy, to the new light. The thought struck me that his 
zsthetic perceptions must be abnormally developed; his whole form 
seemed to be transfigured. A dreamer might well have thought hima 
fitting inhabitant of these realms of azure and of pearl, so soon, alas! to 
resolve themselves intocommon rock and cloud. At length he turned. 
There was nothing patronising in his manner, yet I felt he was trying 
to mould unusual thoughts into words suited to my comprehension. 

“‘Has it ever occurred to you,” he said, ‘‘that you have only 
five senses? Why five? An arbitrary number, surely ?”’ 

I relighted my pipe in silence. I knew instinctively that the 
mere commonplaces of dialogue were unnecessary. 

“You have noted, too, that one sense may corroborate another 
in some particular. For instance, a blind man may know that an 
object is round, and sight would merely confirm this impression. 
But other senses stand entirely alone. No inkling of music can 
reach you through the channel of the eye. The most exquisite 
touch fails to reveal the fragrance of the rose.” 

I acquiesced in silence. 

“‘ Imagine, then, a sixth sense—any number of additional senses. 
Why chain yourself down to this purely arbitrary five? Ah, you 
cannot! To think of a new sense and of what it might reveal—a 
sense as distinct from the known five as hearing, let us say, is from 
seeing, is an impossible feat. Well, well! (He spoke tolerantly as 
though to a child.) Let us fall back upon the known. If you 
cannot imagine a sixth sense, you can at least picture the condition 
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of mankind, if they had been deprived of any one of the familiar 
five. We will cheat the human race of hearing, for example, leaving 
this channel open to the lower animals, including, if you like, your 
dull-witted gillie, Duncan McQuat. Now, at least, we shall get a 
clear view of what your philosophers call the occult. You are out 
with your dog and suddenly vou see that the animal's attention is 
arrested. His ears prick, his whole attitude is strained. ‘That dog 
sees something!’ you exclaim. Yet your own eyes survey the long 
stretch of road, which is clearly void. Soon a wagon turns the 
distant corner. Now, you ask yourself, how came that dull brute 
thus to peer into the future? to foreknow this coming event? What 
mystery is here?) No mystery at all, my friend. The dog merely 
heard the rumbling of the distant wheels.”’ 

I smoked on quietly. The stranger, as before, seemed to reply 
to my thoughts. 

‘“‘ But the fact remains that you have no sixth sense. You still 
live in a world of vague conjecture. Well? Piece together, at any 
rate, the hints of the unseen which have already reached you— 

The sunset touch, 
The fancy from a flower bell: some one’s death, 
A chorus ending from Euripides. 
and assure yourself that here at least you have a problem, the solu- 
tion of which cannot be far away.” 

He spoke gravely; then quickly he gave a gay little gesture as 
though he were throwing something aside. 

‘** But Iam boring you,” he said. ‘‘ We will abandon abstract 
philosophy for a while. I want you to catch the salmon with the 
White Triangle. You will only need a gaff.” 

I passed with him down the hillside. I felt that I was on the 
edge of a discovery.’ 

‘This is merely a whim of mine,” he said. ‘‘ You will, of course, 
make no unnecessary fuss about what you will see. It is merely an 
everyday incident. Try that shallow flat.” 

We had now reached the side of the Devil’s Punch-bowl, where 
the dark torrent raged beneath the rocks. He did not descend the 
steep. When I saw him last, he was standing on the upper bank, 
with a genial, half-whimsical smile playing on his lips. 

Armed with the gaff alone, I descended to the flat at the tail of 
the pool. Soon I saw the salmon, moving in eccentric rings, as 
Duncan had described. I gaffed it, and found it to be hooked. 
When I traced the line to its source, I found, held by the weedy 
rocks, the dead body of the man, still grasping his submerged rod. 
He must have been already dead when Duncan first saw the 
strangely moving fish. 
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EARLY SUMMER IN THE WESTERN 
HIGHLANDS 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


To the lover of the beautiful in nature nothing can be more delight- 
ful than to spend May and June amongst the mountains, streams, 
and lochs of the West of Scotland, and if he be a sportsman and a 
fisherman the pleasure is doubly great. Every day brings a change 
and a new beauty. At first all the highest peaks will be under snow, 
and only the larches and some of the earliest of the hard-wood trees 
will be beginning to burst into leaf; but the rest will soon follow suit, 
and the oak, the beech, the gorse, the broom, the rhododendron, 
and many more, all exquisitely lovely, will gradually unfold their 
beauties to his delighted eye. Most Scotch woods have a fine variety 
of trees, and many are planted along steep hillsides, which show 
them off to great advantage. From the other side of the valley every 
tree can be seen and the daily changes noted. Running down the 
valley there is sure to be a clear and rocky stream—the home of the 
game and toothsome troutie. The weather, too, is infinitely better 
than in the more popular months of July, August, and September. 
To make up for the heavy rainfall of the other ten months it is nearly 
always fine in May and June in the West of Scotland; moreover, 
there are no midges and no tourists. In my part of the country there 
is a saying that “‘ there is never a drought after the longest day,” and 
it is extraordinary how often after a long spell of fine weather heavy 
rain falls about the beginning of July. 
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Last year I had an extra long time in these delightful regions, 
beginning in the middle of April among the hills of South Ayrshire 
and gradually making my way north till the end of June found me 
on the Atlantic coast of the north-west of the island of Lewis, which 
is the most northern of the islands of the Outer Hebrides. 

South Ayrshire and the adjoining county of Kirkcudbright 
contain as wild and mountainous a district as any in Scotland. In 
each of the three big ranges, Kells, Minniegaff, and Merrick, there are 
peaks of 2,500 ft. The valleys of the Girvan, Stinchar, and Cree are 
well wooded, and the coast-line from Ayr to Stranraer is very fine 
and commands a lovely view of Arran, Ailsa Craig, and the Mull of 
Cantyre. On a fine day the north-east coast of Ireland can be plainly 
seen, and on an extra clear one I have made out the Isle of Man far 
to the southward. On the whole South Ayrshire can hold its own 
for charm of scenery with any district of Scotland, or of the whole 
wide world. 

It is also a first-class game country, especially as regards variety, 
and I have myself in the month of October, on an estate of less than 
10,000 acres, shot grouse, black game, pheasants, partridges, wood- 
cock, snipe, wild duck, both kinds of hares, green and golden plover, 
and of course rabbits. 

Though one does not shoot game birds in the early summer, I 
think one can get a great deal of amusement and interest out of 
watching their ways and studying their habits. Grouse are splendid 
parents—it takes a great deal to make a hen grouse forsake her nest 
—and both cock and hen take the greatest care of their chicks and 
show much courage in protecting them from any foe. A shepherd 
once told me that his collie dog had come right on top of a sitting 
hen. She got up with a fluster close under his nose, and he made a 
grab at her and tore out most of her tail feathers, but within an hour 
she was back on her eggs as if nothing had happened. It would 
have been 1,000 to I against a hen pheasant coming back under 
similar circumstances. 

Grouse were very early last year. My dog put up a covey on 
May 28 which flew strongly for about fifty yards, and there was a 
splendid show of birds in South Ayrshire on August 12, but un- 
fortunately a month of horrible weather greatly interfered with the 
sport. 

It is curious how close to roads and paths birds often make their 
nests. Last year a hen pheasant successfully hatched her brood on 
a wooded bank within three yards of a well-frequented main road 
along which at least twenty school-children passed twice every day. 
There was no fence or bush between her and the road, and you could 
easily have touched her with a walking-stick. I watched her at 
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intervals for over a fortnight, but I fancy very few others knew of 
her, for she was extraordinarily difficult to see, although in no way 
covered, so well did her colouring harmonise with the dead sticks, 
grass, etc., which surrounded her. It is little incidents such as 
these that make the joy of country life for those that have eyes 
to see. 

A waterhen, too, had chosen a queer place for her nest, quite 
twenty feet up in a fir tree which was one of a thick plantation, 
the tree being some twenty yards from the stream. I have asked 
several authorities on birds, and they all tell me they have never 
known one so high up and so far from the water. We watched this 
bird very carefully, as we wanted to see how she would bring her 
chicks down, for young waterhens swim long before they can fly. 
She dodged us, however. Early one morning only a few days after 


ON THE AYRSHIRE COAST: ‘‘LOOK OUT, A WAVE’S COMING!” 


they were hatched, she got them safely down and we saw them 
swimming on the stream. My boy got up the tree and fetched the 
nest down; it was much better and more neatly made than water- 
hens’ usually are, and had a coil of rope worked all round the edge. 
Curiously enough, while we were poking about we came on what 
must have been the same bird’s nest of the year before; it was con- 
siderably nearer to the stream in a bush about five feet from the 
ground, and there was an identically similar coil of rope round the 
inside edge. We found, too, where the rope had come from—a heap 
of rubbish which had been thrown under the trees from the farm- 
house close by. We thought perhaps that this bird had originally 
nested close down by the water, as waterhens usually do, and that 
the rats, of which there were plenty, had robbed her nest, and so 
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driven her to try the bush, and that finding that successful she had 
gone one better and soared to the fir tree. 

I was out in the wood one moonlight night and was much 
amused by the courtship of a pair of owls—they kept flying back- 
wards and forwards between two or three oak trees and lighting on 
the branches, where they made the queerest little bows and gestures, 
but never got within five or six feet of each other. I am very fond 
of owls, and love to hear their melancholy hoots and the short 
yapping sort of bark they sometimes make when in hot pursuit of 
their prey. I believe them to be most useful birds, for they kill 
a great many rats, mice, and other small vermin. There were 
a terrible number of rats about last year; it is curious how their 
number varies from year to year: sometimes they are quite scarce 
and at other times they swarm. Ferreting them is great fun. One 
must have two or three small game ferrets—big ones are no use, for 
they cannot follow the rats through the little places into which they 
can squeeze themselves—and a few good dogs who will wait patiently 
at the mouth of the holes and pounce on the rat the moment he 
shows himself. Young and inexperienced dogs rush wildly about 
and are always at the wrong place, but they soon settle down, and 
learn that the stiller they keep the better chance they have. A 
gun is very useful, too, and one gets some lightning shots as a rat 
pops in and out of a hole, but it must be in the hands of someone 
who knows what he is about and will keep his head, or a dog or 
ferret may come to grief. A 20-bore or a little collector’s gun is a 
capital weapon for this sort of work. 

Let no one think that the rat is an ignoble or unworthy object 
of pursuit. I know no animal who is so interesting a quarry. He is 
extremely plucky, most resourceful, and never loses his head even 
in the most desperate circumstances. Give a rata 1,000 to 1 chance 
of escape and he will avail himself of it. He makes the most skilful 
use of any covert or inequality in the ground to hide himself or 
escape a blow, and never gives himself away; and the desperate 
courage with which he will turn round and nip the largest dog 
through the nose is worthy of the highest praise and has saved the 
life of many a rat: the dog draws back for an instant, and Master 
Rat is safe down a hole. A dog is no use for ratting who does not 
grip his rat well forward. Rats are the worst enemies to both game 
and farmers; the amount of damage they do by sucking eggs, eating 
chicks, devouring corn, potatoes, and other farm produce, is well- 
nigh incredible. Young ducks fall a very easy prey, and it is 
impossible to rear wild ducks where there are many rats. 

As has been often demonstrated in practice, there is no reason 
why there should not be any quantity of game and plenty of foxes 
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on a well-managed estate, but there is no room for swarms of rats 
and other vermin as well, and lazy, idle keepers find it much easier 
to blame the foxes than to exterminate the vermin. 

A most interesting day can be spent in following an intelligent 
keeper on his rounds when he goes to look at his traps. Now is the 
time that the stoats leave the coverts in the valleys and make for the 
open moors ; they keep along the bottom of the stone walls, and 
where two walls cross each other is a sure place for a trap. 

Now is also the time to try to thin mischievous birds such as 
carrion-crows, magpies, etc. The number of eggs which a pair of the 
former suck is something wonderful. I have seen the ground near 
one of their nests literally covered with the broken shells of plovers’, 
grouses’, curlews’, and other eggs. J am certain that the amount of 
damage done by the egg-sucking birds, not omitting the common 


IT COMES! 


rook, who is often a most confirmed egg-stealer, especially in dry 
seasons when grubs, etc., are hard to get, is infinitely greater than 
that done by hawks. I feel convinced that there are far too many 
rooks in most districts of England and Scotland, and that if two- 
thirds of them could be destroyed it would be greatly to the 
advantage of both game and the farmer. You have only got to see 
the plover mobbing a rook on the hillside to know what the gentle- 
man in black is after. 

The carrion crow is a most wily bird and very hard to get a 
shot at; they generally build their nest on a lonely tree where it is 
difficult to lie in ambush anywhere near. Even if the keeper 
cannot get the old birds he should on no account allow them to 
rear their brood, for that is when they do most mischief. 
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It is a lovely day in the middle of May, a blue sky with a few 
passing clouds gently driven by a mild west wind, so let us try the 
Hill Loch some three miles off among the moors. The trout are not 
big, but plenty of them run about three to the pound, and they 
will now be in the best of condition, game fighters, and splendid 
eating. We cross the river, close by the house, sparkling in the sun ; 
it would be too bright and clear to do any good in it to-day, but later 
on when we get a spate and the sea trout are running we shall 
have great fun with them. 

The first mile of our journey is all up hill through some rough 
green fields where the plover are wheeling and the curlews’ shrill 
whistle is heard on every side. The peewit and the whaup, as we 
call them, are perhaps the most typical birds of the south-west of 
Scotland; there must be many thousands of them. The shepherds 
always took curlews’ eggs for their own eating, but never bothered 
about the plovers’, though I daresay now a good many of the latter 
are also taken. Just before we get into the open moor a pair of 
redshanks get up close to a reedy tarn. We scramble over a loose 
stone wall and miles and miles of moor and mountain lie before us. 
For another mile we are steadily though slowly rising, and we then 
reach the top of a long ridge. There has been plenty to amuse us 
on the way: the jolly little black-faced lambs are full of life and at 
the prettiest stage of their existence; we have seen a few cock 
grouse, the hens are sitting hard or busy with their newly-hatched 
broods; two or three mountain hares have lobbed across our path, 
and sat up to look at us in their inquisitive way; while above us 
the larks have been gaily singing all the time. 

Let us rest a moment and look back, for to the westward there 
is a view which I have never seen beaten and seldom equalled. 
At our feet the well-wooded valley of the Stinchar, with the fine 
hills of Auchensoul and Muljoan on the other side. In the middle 
distance lies the Firth of Clyde as blue as the heaven above, with 
Ailsa Craig, that magnificent rock which rises 1,000 ft. sheer out of 
the sea, some twelve miles from us, while the picture is bounded by 
the island of Arran, with the glorious range of Goatfell 3,000 ft. 
high, the Mull of Cantyre, and the limitless Atlantic. It is a 
panorama to which no pen or pencil can do justice, but when 
once seen will never fade from memory. Ailsa Craig is the 
nesting place of myriads of sea-birds—gannets, gulls, terns, 
guillemots, etc. 

We must get on, however, for a steep valley separates us from 
our destination, the further slope of which is stiff enough to try the 
best of lungs and legs. Twenty minutes’ sharp walking and we are 
there, a triangular sheet of water rather more than a mile round lying 
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in a hollow among the hills at a height of 1,000 feet above the sea. 
Two good fishermen are there before us. As we show ourselves a 
stately heron rises slowly from the shallows, and we see a cormorant 
sitting on the stones of a rough pier which juts out into the loch. 
He does not delay, but sticking out his great neck rises in the air 
and shapes a course southward for the sea. 

It does not take long to put up the rods and get the boat afloat, 
and with one at the bow and the other in the stern we try a drift 
along the north shore of the loch. The fish are rising pretty well, 
and by the time we have fished round the shores a dozen nice trout 
are in the bottom of the boat and it is time to knock off for lunch. 

Often as I have fished this loch I should not like to say what are 
the best flies—some days the trout fancy one and some days another, 
but the Zulu, March Brown, grouse and claret, teal and green, and 


FERRETING RATS BY THE ROADSIDE 


the Heckham, form a nice variety. If the fish don’t take them I 
don’t think they will take anything else. 

If the trout are coming badly the best thing to dois to give them 
a rest for half an hour; they never rise equally well all day, but no 
man can say when they will rise best. It is as difficult to prophesy 
about fishing as it is about scent. I have had good sport on Scotch 
lochs in all sorts of weather, even with a brilliant sun and almost a 
dead calm—though I admit that is pretty hopeless, when not a fish 
was showing and when the water was fairly boiling with their rises 
at the natural fly—and I have had rank bad sport in exactly similar 
conditions. Some of the best fun I have known has been when the 
wind was blowing half a gale and it was almost impossible to navi- 
gate the boat. It is marvellous the way the trout will dash out of the 
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waves to seizethefly. You get no short rises then, for the fish has no 
time to reconnoitre the fly and spit it out if it is not to his liking. 

After lunch we can take a stroll and have a look at the eastern 
view—nothing but moor, mountain, and loch meets the eye; the 
picture is framed by the three great ranges of Shalloch on Minnoch, 
Kells, and Minniegaff. Loch Moan, with its islands on which thou- 
sands of black-headed gulls make their nests, sparkles brightly in the 
sun three miles away. 

Back again to the boat and we will try the edge of the reeds 
which lie in the southern apex of the triangle; the water is deeper 
here, but there are always some good trout, and a little later on when 
the Mayfly are hatching off it is the best place in the whole loch. 


THE BURN IN SPATE, SKYE 


We are in luck; a few fly are coming out and the trout are waiting 
for them; a couple of drifts, and we have accounted for eight 
beauties. A little rustling in the reeds attracts our attention, and 
peering in carefully we see a wild duck and her brood, and also a 
couple of coots’ nests; these latter are late nesters and will hardly 
hatch out before June. I have seen the fly hatched out from these 
reeds in countless thousands and blown across the surface of the 
loch; hardly one has reached the other end—a striking testimony to 
the number and appetite of the trout. Another round of the shore 
and then a cup of tea. We always take upa pony on the first day of 
the season with a store of tea, sugar, jam, methylated spirits, lamp, 
etc., to leave in the boat-house. Nowhere else does tea taste so well 
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as on the hill; and, if you want a trout cooked to perfection, wrap one 
up in some moss and pop him under a fire made of heather and any 
odds and ends you can collect. 

And so for home. The fall of 600 ft. is in our favour; the view 
to seaward is even more lovely than in the morning, with the sun 
setting behind the Mull of Cantyre, and if the bag of two and a half 
dozen trout is not a very heavy one it has at any rate given an 
excuse for spending a day in the finest air and among the most 
lovely scenery. 

About 150 miles to the north lies the island of Skye, and many 
a happy day have I spent on it and on its waters both fresh and salt. 
The journey from Glasgow by the West Highland line, vid Crian- 
larich and Rannock to Fort William, and on by Loch Eil to Mallaig, 
lies through a splendid country of deer forests and grouse moois 


A CAST FROM THE PIER 


with exquisite views all the way, the pick being perhaps when 
running close alongside the rushing and rocky Spean with Ben 
Nevis right in front. 

The black basalt cliffs of Skye are very fine ; a few miles north 
of Portree they rise sheer from the sea to a height of 600 ft., and the 
variety and colouring of the rocks all along the shore is most remark- 
able. There are sea birds, too, in countless numbers—four varieties 
of gulls, cormorants, guillemots, terns, puffins, razorbills, etc., and 
any amount of waders, such as oyster-catchers, sandpipers, etc., 
with sheldrakes and other ducks, and blue-rock pigeons in the many 
caves among the rocks. It is impossible to have a dull moment on 
the journey. The steamer has a good many points of call, at some 
of which there are piers and at others only a good strong boat with 
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a couple of sturdy Gaelic-speaking Highlanders, into which passen- 
gers and luggage have to be bundled. I have seen some exciting 
times when there has been a good sea running and the little boat is 
almost level with the bridge of the steamer at one moment and the 
keel the next. It is often pretty rough off both Armadale and 
Raasay; of course, when it is very bad it is impossible to land 
except at the places where there are piers. 

There are some first-class lochs in Skye where the trout are not 
only very numerous but run up to 2}1b. in weight, and I have had 
some grand sport on them. Perhaps the best I ever found was one 
evening about three years ago. About five o’clock I determined 
to try a favourite place where by wading along a shallow spit 
which runs out into the loch one can fish some first-rate water 
on both sides of the shallow. In less than an hour I had eight 
beauties all weighing over a pound, and I don’t suppose I had 
moved forty yards. 

Where one can reach the fish I’m sure one can do better 
wading than in a boat, for one can fish the water much more care- 
fully and completely and there is no noise or splashing. Wade in 
as quietly as possible and carry a fish basket, so that there is no 
need to come ashore after catching a fish, for if the day is at all 
calm the less the water is disturbed the better. ; 

On Derby Day last year I was at Loch Leetham. I had pretty 
good sport in the morning, but after lunch the light clouds rolled 
away, the wind dropped, and the sun shone from a sky of the most 
brilliant blue. It was no use fishing, so I lay among the heather 
and looked up at the clear vault of heaven, in which two eagles 
soaring high above me seemed like little specks, and at the great 
rock of Storr, a sheer precipice of black basalt towering 1,800 ft. 
above me, in which the eagles had their eyrie. 

My thoughts wandered hundreds of miles southward to Epsom 
Downs. Would Lord Rosebery score his third Derby by the aid of 
Cicero, or would Jardy tread in the steps of Gladiateur and give the 
French their second win ? 

I closed my eyes, and every detail of that wonderful scene 
passed before them—the paddock, the post, the cry ‘‘ They’re off!’ the 
dead silence that ensues; the extraordinary effect of the thousands 
of heads on the hill being suddenly turned when the horses round 
Tattenham Corner and face for home; the first few cries of eager 
backers trying to shout their fancies home, which gradually become 
a deafening roar as they near the winning-post, and the triumphant 
return of the winner to weigh in. It isa marvellous scene. What 
impresses me most is the absolute silence which reigns during 
the early part of a big race, and I wonder what will break it—will it 
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be the glad yell of triumph of countless backers, or will it be the 
fierce roar from the ring of ‘‘ The favourite’s beat!’ which we all 
know so well ? 

Refreshed by these memories and a half-hour’s doze I felt full 
of energy, and as successful fishing was out of the question I deter- 
mined to get to the top of the Storr Rock and try to find the eagle’s 
eyrie. Although absolutely perpendicular on the side nearest me 
it is not a difficult climb from the south-west, and in due course I 
got close to the summit. I had kept a look-out for the eagles, and 
as I could only see one soaring about I hoped to find the other on 
her nest, so I crawled carefully to the edge of the precipice, and 
there, not 100 ft. from me on a projecting buttress of rock, stood one 
of the magnificent birds; so clear was the atmosphere that I could 
almost count the feathers. Whether she saw me I do not know, but 


STARTING AGAIN AFTER LUNCH 


for some minutes she let me watch her and then sailed off to join 
her mate high up in the cloudless sky. 

I rose to my feet, and oh! what a wondrous sight met my delighted 
eyes in every direction. The Storr Rock is 2,300ft. high, and is 
considerably the highest point within a radius of at least ten miles, 
so the view is uninterrupted on all sides. To the eastward the 
Sound of Raasay seemed almost at one’s feet, and one looked over 
the islands of Raasay and Rhona to the deer forests of Ross, Inverness, 
and Argyllshire, with their countless splendid peaks. To the south 
the beautiful Red Hills and Coolins of the Isle of Skye, and beyond 
them the islands of Rum and Egg and the Atlantic. To the west 
and north the blue waters of the Minch and the many islands which 
make up the chain of the Outer Hebrides. How far I could see I do 
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not know, but seventy miles would be a moderate estimate, and the 
clearness of the atmosphere in those northern solitudes cannot 
be realised by those who only know the smoke-laden air of 
England. 

I could not find the evrie. It may have been under the rock on 
which I saw the eagle or it may have been on the mainland twenty 
miles away, for that distance would be nothing to these birds; but 
the view rewarded me a hundred times for my climb, and it was 
long before I could tear myself away. As I clambered down a pair 
of ravens croaked hoarsely as they flapped past me, and a kestrel 
sailed in a delightful curve from a ledge in a rock where she doubt- 
less had her nest. 

From about June 15 the sea-fishing in the Skye waters is 
very good, and great sport is to be had with whiting, haddock, 


THE RIVER IN GOOD ORDER 


flounders, etc., when anchored over a bank; but you require to be a 
pretty good sailor to enjoy it, for a small boat tugging at its anchor 
when there is a nice roll on is too much for many people’s pleasure. 
I have had some very good days and caught some whacking big cod 
and skate in addition to the above-mentioned fish. Herring is by 
far the best bait when you can get it, and then mussles, but they 
are very awkward to put on the hooks and apt to come off when in 
the water. 

Trailing for lythe, or pollock, as they are called in England, is 
capital fun. An artificial sand-eel is the bait, and from eight to 
eleven o’clock at night the best time. You row along close into the 
shore above the rocks with the lines trailing behind, and immediately 
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a fish is hooked you haul him in for all you are worth, for the lythe’s 
invariable plan is to dive down into the tangle, and once there he is 
sure to break you. As they run up to 1ol]b. weight it is no light 
pull that they give, and it is most exciting sport. One glorious 
evening I shall never forget. We put out from Portree in a little 
motor launch and crossed the sound to the Island of Raasay; the 
sun was setting in the Atlantic, and all the western sky was gold, 
purple, and rose colour, against which the great Storr Rock and the 
Red Hills of Skye stood up in bold relief. 

Hardly had these tints vanished when the full moon rose above 
the hills of Raasay and flooded the sea and mountains with her 
silver light. We coasted along Raasay as far as Rhona and gota 
nice lot of lythe, but to me the sport was as nothing in comparison 
with the glories of the night and the surroundings. Both were abso- 
lutely perfect. Yachtsmen are very fond of these waters, and hardly 
aday passes in summer without several smart yachts being in 
Portree Bay, and often as many as a dozen are there together. 

I have said a great deal about the beauties of the Western High- 
lands in fine weather, but they have also a great charm when the wind 
is blowing and the rain coming down in sheets—when great clouds 
rush past the hilltops and every little burn and river is a foaming 
torrent leaping down the mountain side. Long before these lines 
appear in print I hope to be again among them, in that glorious 
land where the hills are high and the waters clear, where the eye 
may roam over miles and miles of moor and mountain, loch and sea, 
unaltered by the hand of man, a land where it is good to be alone 
with nature and to reflect that God is great and life worth living. 


* 
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NERVE IN CRICKET 


BY HOME GORDON 


To excel in cricket more is needed than mere ability to handle bat 
and ball cleverly. The moral side of the game has furnished an ad- 
mirable theme for the exponents of muscular Christianity, and the 
value of this has permeated to every village in which the parson 
actively interests himself in the local club. The mens sana in corpore 
sano forms undoubtedly the backbone of any prolonged success in 
the game, for most of those who enjoyed a merely meteoric flash 
of triumph at the wicket have failed to maintain it because they 
were unable to exercise sufficient self-control. 

By a wise exercise of authority which has served to win respect 
as well as victories, Lord Hawke always sees that the men he has 
taken on a tour to any part of the globe are in bed by eleven o'clock 
each night during the progress of a match, for the hearty hospi- 
tality of many colonial clubs furnishes a cheery temptation which in 
sundry other tours has resulted in languid cricket on the morrow. 
To-day, however, so thoroughly is the justice of the reticent policy 
realised that the last Australian team were debarred from attending 
any public dinners, except those at Lord’s and the Oval. Even the 
most persistent croaker inveighing against “the growing business 
of cricket” will appreciate the wisdom of such policy. 

The fact is that a man has to keep himself in the best possible 
condition if he is to play satisfactory cricket. Physically, some have 
better prospects of success at the game than others, and mentally it 
is exactly the same. Nerves are the antithesis to nerve, and there is 
no quality of such value in cricket as the latter. Mere skill, how- 
ever technically excellent, becomes inefficient in a crisis if a player 
does not possess that calm courage which is commonly known as 
nerve. 

Pluck is the attribute most generally associated with the British, 
but it is not an invariable attribute of first-class cricket. The obvious 
illustration, and one which is capable of no denial, is that against the 
early Australian teams half the sides which went in to bat were 
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morally bowled before they received a ball. The reputation of 
Mr. Spofforth—thoroughly deserved, needless to say—undoubtedly 
won him many of his easier wickets. Batsmen felt they would not be 
able to stand up against him, and they did not. Messrs. Turner and 
Ferris achieved a similar result by equally legitimate bowling, but 
when once the moral hazard was absolutely in their favour they 
assisted it by a semi-superhuman capacity for hard work. 

Nerve tells for such a tremendous lot in cricket that it may be 
pronounced the x of the equation, and its presence or absence has 
much to do with the proverbial uncertainty of the game. Everybody 
has felt that in the majority of cases the Australians are never beaten 
until the last man is dismissed. The dogged determined batting of 
Mr. Blackham at a pinch—happily emulated by the similar form of 
Mr. Kelly, a true Elisha to a greater Elijah—told for much, and the 
prowess of the wicket-keepers with the bat in a crisis has heaps of 
counterparts in the records of Colonial cricketers in the country. 
An English instance on the same lines was the form of that fine 
Yorkshire professional, Edward Wainwright, as a run-getter. He 
might or might not come off when things were going well with his 
side, but there was a general expectation that he would always do 
something with the bat when the team were badly in need of assist- 
ance; and he rarely disappointed at such times. Wainwright was a 
fairly high-strung man according to the average of first-class pro- 
fessionals, but he possessed the half-indefinable but quite compre- 
hensible quality of nerve, and that made him so doughty. 

How far the vox populi is right in cricket is not the subject for 
present consideration, though personally I think it is positively 
wonderful how often the judgment of the crowd is right, considering 
that they never learn the mechanism of the wheels within wheels, 
the personal antipathies and the happily rare jealousies which with 
other causes ultimately affect the foremost cricketers of to-day or 
yesterday, and no doubt of to-morrow—for cricketers, like ‘‘ Cabinet 
Ministers, are very human after all,” as the motto of one of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones’s plays ran. Well, the public—apart from the crowd 
at the Oval of course—have always been convinced that ‘‘ Surrey 
never could play an up-hill game” and abundant proof of this was 
forthcoming even in the palmiest days of the metropolitan county. 
The side has always been all right when winning the toss and going 
in to bat on a fine Oval wicket, but except George Lohmann in the 
big team and Tom Hayward in his calmer way to-day, few of the 
Surrey men have been great exponents of nerve. They have played 
magnificent cricket, imperishable in the records of the game, but just 
once or twice a season in their best years, when thoroughly tackled, 
they collapsed with unaccountable tameness. I am not going to take 
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up that absolutely unproved impeachment that Abel could never play 
fast bowling, because the facts are in favour of that great little bat, 
and I recall Mr. D. L. A. Jephson writing ‘‘time after time have I 
seen fast bowlers brought up to the Oval to bowl out Robert Abel 
neck and crop, but at the end of a tiring day I have seen those 
bowlers crawling limp and footsore back to the pavilion, whilst the 
posters showed ‘ Bobby scores another century.’’’ But it is no dis- 
paragement of the fame of Mr. W. W. Read, of Maurice Read, and 
of Diver to affirm that nerve was not the invariable characteristic of 
these distinctly courageous batsmen. Whole county teams before 
now have appeared absolutely nerveless and back-boneless, yet have 
been subsequently built up to become rattling sides. The tide of 
cricket ebbs and flows in a fashion which, if unaccountable, is yet 
partially accountable by the greater or less predominance of nerve. 
I asked one of the most experienced pavilion spectators what 
he considered the greatest exhibition of nerve he had ever seen 
in the cricket field, and he promptly replied: ‘‘One which turned 
out to have no effect on the game. It was in the Eton v. Harrow 
Match of 1885, and you know the tremendous tension there always 
is in that encounter. That was the year in which Eustace Crawley 
and A. K. Watson made such a stand. Harrow at the end were put 
in to get 96 against the clock. Bromley Martin was bowling well, 
and wickets were going down like ninepins, only E. M. Butler, the 
captain, defying the attack. Half an hour before time, with the total 
at about 50 for six, A. D. Ramsey hit a terrific ballooner, and 
Lord George Scott had to wait for it just in front of Block D. It 
was one of those long, high drives which positively seem to hang in 
the air, and there was time for nearly all the inmates of the pavilion 
to rise in order to see better the fate of the ball, whilst from the 
whole crowd came a sort of audible murmur of suspense. Scott 
judged it perfectly, and stood waiting, waiting, waiting for the ball, 
and at last it came plump into his hands and stuck there. I think, 
considering he was only eighteen, that was the most admirable 
exhibition of nerve I recollect. This was the last wicket that fell, 
for Young stuck with Butler, and Harrow won by three wickets.” 
Personally, I have always regarded the incident in Tate’s benefit 
match as one of the most remarkable exhibitions of calm nerve in a 
crisis. Yorkshire had been having a wonderful season in 1go01, and 
at the end of August they went to Brighton. On the first day 
Mr. C. B. Fry and Killick each scored over two hundred, and after 
Sussex had declared with 560 on the board for five wickets, the 
champions were out for g2. Almost an entire day’s cricket remained, 
and the whole country expected to see the Northerners worsted. 
Instead, poor J. T. Brown and Tunnicliffe composedly took nearly 
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three hours to compile 77 runs from the bat, before stumps were 
prematurely pulled up. It may have been dull from the spectator’s 
point of view, but it was one of the most intrepid achievements in 
justifiable stonewalling that has ever been witnessed. 

With the Test Matches fresh in our memory, it is needless to 
do much more than allude to Mr. G. L. Jessop’s great display at the 
Oval in 1902. England had lost the rubber, and it was a curious 
coincidence that the two who literally made history in that final 
match—the Gloucestershire captain and George Hirst—had been 
left out in the preceding fixture at Manchester, which we lost by 
3 runs. The Beccles amateur gave what may truthfully be regarded 
as the most astonishing innings ever seen on a cricket field; but 
after his departure the excitement seemed only to increase, and 
Hirst went on imperturbably scoring again and again by cleverly- 
placed singles after Rhodes had come in as last man with 15 runs 
needed to win. How coolly the sturdy fellow played may be gauged 
by the fact that earlier he had driven half a dozen fours, but at the 
crisis thirteen of his last fourteen hits were singles. 

The present captain of England once observed that the most 
trying instance affecting his own nerves was also at the Oval in a 
Test Match. He had made gg, and was naturally anxious to obtain 
his first three-figure score in such a fixture—to-day he is the only 
Englishman who has three times obtained this distinction. Mold 
was at the other end morally bowled at every delivery, for each ball 
came popping within a hair’s breadth of his wicket, and all the 
time Mr. Jackson thought he would never obtain the coveted 
distinction. The strain on even such composure as his was con- 
siderable, as he showed by being in sad difficulties over several 
balls from Mr. George Giffen before he lifted one on to the covered 
seats amid a shout of triumph which proved how sympathetically 
the enormous crowd had watched his great effort. 

The thing which has had no parallel in our time was the 
courageous manner in which Mr. H. F. Boyle used to field at what 
became known as silly mid-off. He would creep in to a batsman he 
was hampering by his approach until he almost took the ball off the 
bat. Of course it meant implicit confidence in the absolute accuracy 
of Mr. Spofforth’s splendid deliveries, but all the same such repeated 
exhibitions of.nerve on the part of this daring fieldsman always 
left the spectator convinced that he must sooner or later be seriously 
injured by some batsman opening his shoulders at a ball which would 
come straight at him; whereas I never remember that he was hurt 
when in that position. The quickness of the eye of the fieldsman 
unquestionably deceived the hand of the batsman and made him 
horribly uncomfortable. Mr. W. G. Grace never liked it; and on 
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the first occasion that he ever met him, Henry Phillips, who was a 
very powerful hitter, solemnly advised Mr. Boyle to get further off. 
Instead, the Victorian deliberately came a couple of yards nearer 
and caught him out the very first ball. Phillips retired looking 
more mystified than disconsolate. It was not the only revelation 
Australians were to afford English cricketers, but it was a porten- 
tous example of nerve. 

Judgment in stealing runs is another method by which nerve is 
displayed, and perhaps the finest example of this was when the two 
Colonial midgets, Messrs. S. E. Gregory and H. Graham, enjoyed 
their brilliant partnership at Lord's, and adventurously ran strokes 
which their stalwart opponents merely imagined would be watched 
by the batsmen as the fielders returned the ball to the wicket- 
keeper. The Colonials have generally been admirable judges of 
running, and the present team are excellent in this respect; so 
much so that it is a reasonable computation that they make some 
thirty to fifty more runs per innings than would English batsmen 
under precisely the same circumstances. Mr. Darling is a consum- 
mate master at this work, and you never hear the murmured “that 
was a long run,” which is often ejaculated in involuntary disap- 
pointment in our own cricket. Professionals are as a rule bad 
judges of runs, and to-day no harm can be done by instancing 
Chatterton, an excellent batsman, as one of the worst in this respect. 
The opening display in May 1905 by the Gentlemen of England at 
the Crystal Palace furnished two lamentable errors which Austra- 
lians would never have perpetrated. 

There is a stage at which nerve in cricket lapses into fool- 
hardiness, and sometimes this is perilously approached by fine 
batsmen, who deliberately have a go before they have had time to 
play themselves in. Mr. Reginald Duff provided us with some 
instances during the last tour, and other batsmen who sometimes 
fail to do themselves justice are Mr. H. Martyn and Mr. G. L. Jessop. 
‘“‘There’s no use, la’ad, in knocking the stoofing out of the ball 
afore you get a sight of it. Ample time after it looks as big as a 
blooming balloon to you,” was the excellent advice of a Yorkshire 
coach. Without advocating slow cricket, or deliberate batting, it 
is sometimes provoking to watch the best batsmen getting to work, 
without imperative reason, directly they come to the wicket, for 
events too often prove that it would have been better had they 
waited for a couple of overs. 

In the matter of nerves, men of decidedly high-strung tempera- 
ment exhibit as much coolness at a crisis as the most hard-headed 
rough-and-tumble type, and of course are capable of bringing much 
finer judgment to bear. Mr. C. P. Foley is a case in point. 
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Batting in the typical Eton style, playing well forward with a 
pretty cut, he gives the impression of being an attractive player 
rather than one likely to dominate a crisis. Yet on three occasions 
at least at Lord’s he has given quite remarkable illustrations of 
nerve. The first was as an Eton boy in 1886, the year he obtained 
his colours. Harrow had made 133 and, as often has happened, the 
wicket at Lord’s was none too easy. Mr. Foley led off the Eton 
batting, and showed the most polished cricket, scoring a fine 114 
out of a total of 202, which in conjunction with the bowling of 
Messrs. Bromley Davenport and Brand gave the Light Blues an 
easy victory. The second and more notable feat was in the 
University Match of 1891. A tremendously strong Cambridge side, 
going in to get only go runs, simply went down like ninepins before 
the excellent bowling of Mr. G. F. H. Berkeley. Mr. Foley—who 
had only been chosen on the morning of the match—displayed the 
utmost coolness, and his invaluable 41 unquestionably decided the 
result in favour of his side. However, the eighth wicket fell with 
one run needed to win. Mr. S. M. J. Woods literally ran in, bat in 
hand, banged the first ball to the boundary, and ran back to the 
pavilion—and to this day people argue hotly as to whether he had 
troubled to put on pads or not; most decidedly he wore no gloves. 
The third instance in Mr. Foley’s career was at Lord’s last year. 
Middlesex, who had been champions in 1903, were unbeaten when 
they met Yorkshire. So difficult were runs to get that seven bats- 
men were dismissed for 76, out of which Mr. P. F. Warner had 
made 45. Then Mr.C. P. Foley with Mr. MacGregor played a great 
game, and in two hours increased the score to 183. Mr. Foley 
was missed, but he rightly took risks as he settled down, and it was 
this critical stand which was the cause of Yorkshire being defeated 
by 77 runs, their first defeat in that summer. 

Allusion has just been made to Mr. MacGregor and Mr.S.M. J. 
Woods, and possibly no better examples of nerve in cricket could 
be cited than this famous pair, who have again and again done 
superb work at acrisis. Never in the history of University cricket 
was finer work seen than when Mr. MacGregor used to take the 
bowling of Mr. Woods. It is the sort of achievement with which 
their contemporaries will weary our grandchildren, and tell them 
nothing subsequently has been better. I know little of football, 
but it seems to me that cricketers who have won distinction at the 
winter game are usually those who display nerve. This is not a 
point which can be carried out to a hard and fast conclusion without 
exception, but as a general rule it is worth suggesting. 

Of course the improvement in modern wickets makes it no longer 
a matter of brute courage to stand up to bumpy fast bowlers on 
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wickets such as Lord’s used to possess at the end of the seventies. 
I have heard it said that on certain occasions Mr. James Robertson 
and the late William Mycroft gave more bruises than they took 
wickets; yet neither could be classified as a ferocious bowler. An 
instance of what may be called protective cautiousness was notice- 
able when Mr. G. J. V. Weigall took off Trott for M.C.C. v. 
Cambridge University in 1903 because he appeared to be bumping 
dangerously. Probably the most formidable bowling of the last 
decade at headquarters in a big match was that of Mr. C. J. 
Kortright for Gentlemen v. Players; and the stumping off one of 
his fastest deliveries, superbly gathered by Mr. MacGregor, is in 
the opinion of some of the ground-staff the best thing of the kind 
within living memory. No article on nerve in cricket could be 
adequate which did not pay high tribute to the way in which 
Mr. A. O. Jones faced the crisis in the same match in 1904. Arnold 
was bowling his fastest with a regular semi-circle of fieldsmen in 
the slips, and the Notts captain alone could defy him. With 
Mr. McDonnell injured, Mr. Hesketh-Prichard wound up the rear, 
a dozen runs still being needed. A frightfully flukey stroke for four 
failed to inspire confidence in the defensive powers of the Hampshire 
novelist, but Mr. Jones finished off the match with a couple of 
splendid drives to the off and on—‘*‘ right and left barrel,’ as some- 
one said in the pavilion—and achieved a notable victory. The 
cool, collected way in which he confidently played was a superb 
instance of nerve. 

Another instance came at a crisis in the Test Match at Lord’s 
in 1902. Starting on a bad wicket at a quarter to three, Mr. C. B. 
Fry was caught from a wretched stroke, and K. S. Ranjitsinhji 
bowled off his pads without a run on the board; and then a pour- 
down gave the spectators leisure grimly to contemplate the disastrous 
record displayed. On resumption, Mr. A. C. MacLaren and Hon. 
F. S. Jackson batted with consummate skill, in defective light and 
amid several stoppages, due to rain. Cricket ought to have been 
adjudged impossible, but the Old Harrovians deserved the more 
credit for a wonderful demonstration, the Lancashire captain’s 
back-play and the way in which he scored off rising balls being as 
fine as his more prolific display for the Gentlemen on the same 
ground in 1903. 

To write on nerve and not to mention ‘‘W. G.”’ would be 
impossible. It is he more than any other living man who experi- 
enced the old-time bad wickets at Lord’s, when a score of thirty was 
worth a modern century, and his triumphs then and since are too 
numerous to instance. But no fast bowler, whether it were Freeman, 
Mr. Spofforth, or Richardson, ever possessed terror for Dr. W. G. 
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Grace, whose placing of dangerous bowling has never been surpassed. 
Few things looked more courageous than to see his elder brother, 
Dr. E. M. Grace, stand up in his peculiar characteristic position and 
play hard on every ball, while his fielding at point is the nearest 
English counterpart to the work of Mr. H. F. Boyle, to which 
allusion has already been made. It was he who was given in 
when he was palpably out leg-before at his first appearance in the 
Canterbury week before he had scored. There was a vigorous 
remonstrance to the umpire, old Fuller Pilch, who retorted :— 
“Well, I had heerd a good deal of this ’ere Mister Grace, and I 
warnted to see if he could bat.’”’ And he did, which is a notable 
example of nerve wrongly exhibited by an umpire in a first-class 
match. This recalls the local story of the time when ‘‘ E. M.” ruled 
Thornbury cricket with dictatorial autocracy. Once in a momen- 
tary fit of aberration, or with an unexpected influx of courage, an 
umpire did venture upon a decision adverse to the ‘‘ Crowner.”’ 

“What!” shouted the Doctor, and in his most stentorian 
tones, ‘‘ What did you say ?”’ 

“Not out,” replied the umpire. ‘‘Not out. Doctor knows 
best.” 

Nerve in cricket is never more displayed than when an umpire 
deliberately and repeatedly no-balls a professional for throwing. It 
is all very well to say it is his duty, but it needs considerable courage 
to penalise a man whose delivery has escaped official impeachment 
for years, and whose living may depend on its toleration, so for 
that reason in this article a tribute of admiration must be paid to 
several, in particular to Phillips and to Titchmarsh. As the com- 
mendable result of their efforts in conjunction with the sportsmanlike 
good feeling that now animates county committees, there is to-day 
in first-class cricket probably less throwing than was ever previously 
the case, and none of the prominent bowlers of the hour appear to 
deserve the imputation. Considering what has disfigured the fair- 
ness of deliveries in times by no means so long past, this is a most 
gratifying feature of contemporary cricket, due in no small measure 
to the nerve of a few umpires. 

Nerve is most tested in a Test Match, and it has been said 
that the Australians do not know what nerves mean. They 
have shown us that stern stolid cricket is what tells, for they 
have no heel of Achilles when playing England. If beaten they lose 
on the merits of the superiority of their opponents, not from lack 
of nerve nor from unduly running risks. The bigger the match the 
less can be left to chance; but in a crisis the man of nerve is 
the one who pulls off victory. 


MRS. MANVILLE ON HER 35 H.P. DAIMLER 


THE RACE FOR THE HERKOMER TROPHY 


BY KATE D’ESTERRE-HUGHES 


Secretary of the Ladies’ Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland 


Mr. AND Mrs. MANVILLE had long decided to spend their last year’s 
holiday on a car in Southern Germany and the Austrian Tyrol. 
When they heard that the Herkomer Trophy was to be run for in 
the province of their intended visit they thought it would be great 
fun to enter and, if possible, bring home the prize. Mrs. Manville 
said that if her husband entered she ought to do likewise, so they 
straightway took their two 35 h.p. Daimlers to Germany. She was 
the only woman competitor, and says that from the day she entered 
her home was inundated with long German epistles addressed to 
“ Hoch wohl geborn Herr Maud Manville.” It was some time 
before her Continental correspondents were able to realise that 
Herr Maud” was a “ Frau.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Manville told their friends of their plans 
for a novel holiday, three other motorists declared their willingness 
to compete also, and five cars, curiously enough all Daimlers, had a 
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pleasant run through France to Munich, the centre from which the 
competition was organised. The trip many times partook of the 
nature of a race, and excited considerable interest among the inhabi- 
tants of the many small villages, who eagerly cheered on the car that 
might be running last. 

Once on the way the cars left the direct road in order to try a 
stiff climb over one of the most beautiful roads in the Black Forest. 
When the travellers reached the top they were very happy—for all 
the cars had done well—and very hungry, for they had started without 
breakfast at six, and reached the top as the watches showed ten. 
The hostess of the one solitary little inn was somewhat discon- 
certed when fifteen people, all eager for breakfast, appeared at her 


THE FIVE DAIMLERS WHICH TOOK PART IN THE HERKOMER TROPHY 
COMPETITION—-MRS,. MANVILLE FIRST 


door. She was only able to give them a decidedly German break- 
fast of sausages and eggs, and, as her utensils only enabled her to 
cook two of these latter at the same time, it was long before the 
hunger was appeased and the road taken once more. 

Munich was reached two or three days before the competi- 
tion began, and this left just time for them to have the cars 
cleaned and examined before the exhibition. Professor von Her- 
komer and the representatives of the Bavarian Club met the English 
visitors and did their best to explain the tremendous number of 
rules of the competition. They learnt that each car had to carry a 
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controller, that only one person would be allowed to touch the engine 
during the three days of the reliability trial, and that a second man 
might be carried for tyres, making, with the driver, four in all. 

Mrs. Manville found that the cars were to be kept in the exhibi- 
tion until six o’clock on the Friday evening, and that then they had 
to go forty miles to the scene of the hill-climb. This was rather a 
nasty knock, because it meant that they would have no chance of 
trying the hill, and they had heard that several of the professionals 
had been practising on it for weeks. However, she says, “‘ We had 
to trust to luck. We did not get to Kochel, the village at the foot of 
the hill, till nine that night, when it was raining cats and dogs, and 
therefore useless to try a strange hill. We heard, however, that we 
might do so between six and seven the next morning. We all turned 
out early, but we found it impossible really to get up any speed on 
the hill, because all the other seventy-nine competitors were trying 
it too, and there seemed to be an unending stream of wagons with 
German beer, and char-a-bancs with people who were going to drink 
the beer, proceeding to take their positions for the day. Of course 
we saw what it was like; found that the gradient was really nothing, 
but the bends appalling and very frequent ; and, seeing that it was 
still pouring with rain, or rather a sort of wet mist, which makes 
the roads worse than anything else, the going was likely to be 
as bad and as skiddy as it possibly could be. 

“Everyone was searching for non-skids; the racing cars had 
one on each wheel. The men of our party all took upon themselves 
to warn me most seriously about not taking any risks. There was 
no necessity to go fast or to tear round the corners, as, after all, 
the hill-climb meant very little. But I was wild when I found 
that they did not act on their own good advice at all, with the 
result that two of my party beat my time. 

“When, flying a Union Jack, I took up my position to start the 
hill-climb, I got a tremendous reception, and I realised then for the 
first time the sort of reception I was going to get right through the 
competition, and I may say that that reception has been going on ever 
since. Only the other day, when in Cairo, my husband and I noticed 
that the waiter at our table was particularly attentive and impres- 
sive in his attentions. It struck me that I had seen the man before, 
One day I asked him if he had ever waited upon us elsewhere, and 
he answered with a sweeping bow, ‘ Madame, did I not see you 
drive into Baden-Baden ?’ 

‘“‘T was rather afraid that I should not get a good start. The 
language was different, and I did not know what the method would 
be; but it was perfect. It seemed ages going up the hill. I felt 
that I had been driving up it for years, although it was but three 
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and a half miles long, and only took just over seven minutes. The 
first thing that cheered me up was that just in the last straight piece 
I caught up a car that had started two minutes ahead of me. I 
think that the warmest greeting I received was from the Royal 
party, who sat all day in the rain watching the cars. The German 
Emperor’s sister, the Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, was there all the 
time, and was, she told me afterwards, deeply interested. 

** After our climb we had to run down the hill the other side to 
where the cars were all collected by the Walchensee, and we had 
lunch at the inn there. From that moment we started on a career 
of veal which lasted for four days. The German idea of supporting 
the inner man in times of stress is, evidently, veal !”’ 


MRS. MANVILLE READY TO START THE HILL-CLIMB 


The next day—that of the flat race—was gloriously fine. The 
race took place in a semi-private park, nearly four miles long, with a 
splendid surface. Mrs. Manville had only driven over the road once 
in the dark, and felt rather nervous about the bends. But what 
looked to her like very bad luck turned out to be the very best of 
that commodity that she could have had. Within the first two 
miles she caught up with a car that had started two minutes ahead 
of hers. She could not make the driver hear that she was behind 
wishing to pass, and, as the people would crowd on to the road, she 
did not dare to attempt it. Mrs. Manville felt heart-broken. But 
the good luck came later in the shape of a message that the judges 
and the royalties present had seen the dilemma and wished her to 
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have another run. Thus the rehearsal was most opportune, for 
when Mrs. Manville made her second run she won away over every- 
body else. 

At half-past three on the Monday morning everyone had to be 
in his or her place for the reliability trial. Until the sun rose it was 
most dismal, very dark, and dreadfully cold. All went well at first, 
and Mrs. Manville was beginning to think that a reliability trial was 
the most delightful thing in the world when she had her first tyre 
trouble; that meant that she had absolutely no chance of winning 
the trophy, as the penalty for punctures was exceedingly heavy, and, 
besides, she knew that there would be many cars that would go 
through without any, so her loss of marks would be sure to put 
her out. 

The first night was spent at Baden-Baden. Just before they 
came to the town a big hotel had to be passed. Here any number 
of people were waiting for the cars, among them three very tall 
German students—their faces covered with the proper scars—each of 
whom held a glass. They stopped Mrs. Manville, and said that they 
had been waiting and watching for her for some time, and had each 
of them a drink, one wine, one beer, and one milk, to offer her for 
refreshment. Mrs. Manville found the milk most welcome, while 
her controller seemed to appreciate the beer. 

The cars had to be locked up at night in the presence of the 
controller, and only half an hour was allowed in the morning— 
again in front of the controller—to get the cars ready for the 
day. This was quite hard work. One man oiled the engine and 
the other filled up with petrol, which was all that he could do, 
as everybody was scrambling for petrol at the same time, so 
Mrs. Manville busied herself with filling up the water-tank and 
dusting the seats. 

The next day it was just light when they started, five o’clock, 
and a beautiful rosy sunrise greeted them as they climbed the hills 
outside Baden-Baden. As theday wore on it grew very hot, and by 
lunch time there was such a scorching sun that anything—old bags, 
straw, overcoats, or waterproofs—was gladly commandeered to cover 
the tyres. 

Mrs. Manville gives a graphic picture of her distress when she 
heard her husband’s tyre go. ‘‘ After lunch,” she says, ‘‘I was 
running in front of my husband, who was then first favourite for the 
trophy, and was fervently hoping that he would get through all right. 
You can imagine my distress when I heard his tyre go. I felt abso- 
lutely sick, and turned to my controller and said: ‘ Please, may I 
stop and cry?’ He gave mea severe look, saying: ‘ No, no; go on,’ 
and then he began turning over the pages of his enormous book of 
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instructions as fast as he could to see if there were any rule for 
drivers who wanted to stop and cry—he found none. After about 
five minutes of meditation I heard a long drawn-out ‘S-o!’ He had 
grasped my point! He turned to me with: ‘ You may go to your 
husband ;’ but then I didn’t want to—there was really nothing to 
be done.” 

Mrs. Manville had an enthusiastic welcome as she ran into the 
Munich control. The place was crowded; the band played the 
English National Anthem, and the Bavarian Club presented her 
with a magnificent laurel wreath about six feet in diameter tied with 
the Bavarian ribbons. 

The next day all were invited to the palace of Prince Ludwig 
of Bavaria, when Mrs. Manville was presented to him and to his 
princess. A banquet was given that night to the owners and drivers 
of the cars, and, as Prince Ludwig made a great point of it, 
Mrs. Manville consented to attend, though she said it was neces- 
sary to take her courage in both hands when she realised that she 
was to be the only woman among 270 men. 

The lady much amused her audience at the Ladies’ Automobile 
Club, to the members of which she gave an account of her adven- 
tures, by a short description of a German public dinner: ‘‘ I wonder 

_ifany of you have ever been to a German banquet; it is so funny ! 
The speeches come between the courses, so that it takes a very long 
time to get along with the dinner, and, as a matter of fact, lobster 
salad was handed at ten, while at a quarter past eleven, when I left, 
the parts I am interested in—sweets and dessert—had not yet made 
their appearance. 

“It was hors d’euvres, then a toast to the German Emperor, soup, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, fish, and, to my horror, Mrs. Manville! 
I wondered what I was to do to acknowledge it; my husband was 
ever so far away, but Prince Ludwig himself solved my difficulty by 
‘ prositing’ with me—that is clinking glasses—immediately after 
my health had been drunk. Then I think every man in the room 
did likewise! ” 

After the competition was over Mr. and Mrs. Manville went 
through Switzerland, and when crossing from this country into 
Germany Mr. Manville drove his car so that two wheels were in 
Germany and two in Switzerland. The customs officer would have 
nothing to say to them until the car had been backed entirely 
into Switzerland—he himself measuring the proper distance, a 
quaint instance of Swiss punctiliousness. 


SPORT IN THE DONEGAL HIGHLANDS 


BY HERBERT H. NELSON 


Now that the Donegal Highlands have become so easily accessible 
by additional railway facilities, and the new route vid Heysham 
has considerably shortened the journey to Belfast or Londonderry, 
it will not be surprising if the attractions of Northern Ireland do 
not soon rob Scotland of a large proportion of the great army of 
sportsmen who annually journey north to pursue the pleasures of 
the gun and rod, and enjoy the grand scenery which mountain 
and loch provide. In comparison with its Scottish neighbour the 
**Green Isle”’ is little known to the sportsman. Yet it has the 
advantage—a great one to many of us—of being out of the 
beaten track. Twelve or thirteen hours of easy and commodious 
travelling will bring the traveller from London to Belfast, whence 
he may reach, in another few hours, any spot in Donegal he may 
have selected as the headquarters of his tour. In this charming 
and salubrious district he may wander for miles over mountain, 
moor, and glen, with a wealth of scenery around him worthy to 
compare with any in the British Isles. Here, provided with a 
licence costing but twenty shillings, he may enjoy many golden 
hours of good salmon and trout fishing, or take up his gun for 
a try at the wildfowl, without constantly meeting with boards to 
“warn him off” or inform him that ‘‘all fishing and shooting 
rights are reserved.” 

The country presents other attractions also. The sea-fishing 
along the coast is usually excellent, pollock being found in pro- 
fusion at many places; ideal golf-links exist in several parts of the 
district, and the roads are good for both cycling and driving. 
To add to the further pleasures of a holiday in Northern Ireland, 
the sea-bathing is perfect, and the chief hotel accommodation 
may now compete with the best; even if in more out-of-the-way 
places it cannot be called luxurious, it may always be relied on, 
and it is well to note this important point if one is apt to judge 
Ireland by a visit in days gone by. 

In nearly all parts of Ireland salmon, trout, and wildfowl 
may be found, and for fly-fishing for trout both in stream and 
lake no country possesses better natural qualifications. Perhaps 
the most common fish is the brook trout, which may be seen in 
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almost every pool and brook one comes to; but other varieties 
abound, and in every water in Donegal more brown trout disport 
themselves than are needed to afford the angler an exciting day, a 
heavy bag, and a good tale. Salmon or sea-trout, the gillaroo and 
pollen, are all plentiful, and good specimens of the bull-trout have 
also been captured. In fact, the advantage offered by Irish loughs 
and rivers to the salmon and trout angler are hard to beat, for 


THE VALLEY AND FALLS OF GLENARIFF 


the extent of good fishing water is far greater in proportion than 
either England or Scotland possesses. 

To meet with success in fishing Irish waters it is important 
to use good and suitable rods and tackle. The salmon do not 
run usually to a large size, and therefore heavy lines and long rods 
are not needed. Wading will be found seldom necessary. For 
salmon-fishing a Shannon or Scotch pattern rod, or split cane rod 
of the American or Alnwick pattern, has been recommended, in 
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length about 16 ft. or rather more. For trout a_ single-hand 
Shannon rod from 11 to 13 ft. will be found as good as any. 

If one intends to visit Ireland for the shooting, all necessary 
inquiries regarding that to be had in the district can be made by 
letter to the hotel where it is intended to put up, and it is better to 
employ this method than to depend entirely on chance for what is 
wanted. 

Wildfowl is plentiful in the north, and the wild duck is 
common not only to Donegal but to all parts of Ireland. The 
mallard, widgeon, teal, garganey, pintail, and sheldrake, and many 
kinds of the surface-feeding wildfowl, spend much of their time 
on the freshwater rivers, marshes, lakes, and quiet pools; while the 
pochard, tufted duck, scoter, and other species of diving ducks 
frequent the harbours and estuaries where the water is brackish. 


THE HOME OF PRESIDENT M°<INLEY’S ANCESTORS 


Snipe and woodcock are plentiful, and in the caves and on the rocks 
along the coast seals occasionally congregate, and provide capital 
sport for those who enjoy early rising and the excitement of a long 
shot. 

Lough Swilly—the “ Lake of Shadows” as it has been called— 
and the peninsula of Innishowen offer many attractions to cause 
them to be visited by the sportsman. Buncrana is a good centre 
for the district, and its capital hotel has done much to make the 
place deservedly popular. The Crana River, and its tributary the 
Owenboy, are within a walk, and both provide good salmon; while 
a good day with the brown trout, or “ breac” in the native Irish, 
may always be reckoned on in the Mill River, also close by. For 
sea trout, ‘‘ breac-fin,’”” the Owenerk River, seven miles north of 
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Buncrana, is an ideal spot for a quiet day with the rod. To the 
west of the lough at Churchill the angler is well placed for the 
upper reaches of the Lennon River, which discharges into Lough 
Swilly at Rathmelton. Excellent salmon-fishing may be had for 
miles along the banks of the Lennon, and many of its pools have 
become noted for the catches made on their banks. No better 
country for wildfowl of all kinds will be found in Ireland or Scot- 
land than the picturesque shores of 
Lough Swilly and the other loughs 
on the north coast, and the expan- 
sive area of their waters also provides 
a good field for sea-fishing. 
Kilmacrenan, to the north of 
Churchill, is a capital fishing centre, 
being close to Irvine’s Lough and 
the chain of mountain lakes, all 
famous for trout. Up in the moun- 
tains, four miles or so to the north, 


THE GIANT'S ORGAN AND CAUSEWAY 


situated amongst wild and beautiful scenery, are Lough Salt and 
Lough Reelan, where good sport can always be had. Mulroy 
Bay and Lough Doo, including several other small lakes or 
tarns, are also likely places for salmon and trout, and may be 
reached from Milford. Portsalon stands on the western shore of 
Lough Swilly near the estuary, which opens out to the Atlantic, 
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and possesses some of the best golf links in Ireland. All this 
district is marked by a rugged wildness and solitude which renders 
it a grand field for the sportsman, for fish and fowl are plentiful 
and undisturbed. Lallyhiernan Cottage, five or six miles north of 
Portsalon, is a convenient centre, but reserved for visitors to the 
hotel at Rosapenna, and it is necessary to make arrangements before 
accommodation can be secured. Kindrum and Shannagh Loughs 
are both good for brown trout, and there are several smaller loughs 
in the vicinity worth the angler’s attention. 

So many are the rivers and loughs in the north of Ireland where 
those in search of sport will have their expectations amply re- 
warded, that it would be difficult to point out one district as being 
preferable to another; but, be- 
sides Lough Swilly andsurround- 
ing district, special notice may 
be made of Rosapenna to the 
west of Kindrum, Cresslough 
further west across the lough, 
Dunfanaghy and Gweedore with 
the Rivers Clady and Stranacor- 
kagh and Lough Nacung, which 
provide some of the best salmon 
and trout fishing in Ireland. 
Further west we come to the 
great Rosses fishery, which con- 
sists of over a hundred lakes and 
many miles of good river-fishing. 
Sea-trout anglers will fare as well 
here as anywhere. Dungloe is 
the best centre for the district, 
and the most popular spots with 


sea-trout anglers will be found, ANTRIM ROUND TOWER 
perhaps, in the series of lakes 
known as the Dungloe Chain. These waters are all well 


stocked. Still further west is Glenties and Ardara, near which run 
the River Owenca, with its fine enticing pools, and the Owentocker. 
About fifteen miles to the south-east of the town of Donegal, the 
little town of Pettigoe is handily placed for Lough Derg, with its 
islet containing the cave known as St. Patrick’s Purgatory, and 
several small tarns, where fine-sized trout may often be taken. The 
Ballintra River has white trout in August, and brown trout through- 
out the season. Killibegs is the headquarters for the Glen River 
and Inner River and Glencolumkille, where are some wild lakelets 
described as being simply stuffed with fish. 
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By the time we reach Donegal town we have traversed a 
country which, with its many facilities for the sportsman, it would 
be hard to beat. As be- 
fore mentioned, one of 
the great advantages of 
Irish sporting grounds 
is that the large ma- 
jority of them are free, 
and where restrictions 
exist a small charge is 
all that is demanded to 
obtain the necessary per- 
mission. A short purse 
will therefore go a long 
way in Ireland, and at 
small cost a_ holiday 
may be rendered in every 
way delightful to the 
sportsman. ‘I love the 
land of mountain and 
of flood!” was the ex- 
clamation of one who, 
leaving Ireland after his 
first visit, looked back 
with fond memories 
upon a stay devoted to 
that gentle art which, 
like poetry, ‘‘men are 
born to.” Many, we 
feel sure, who go on a similar errand, and are blessed by not 
meeting with disappointment, will re-echo that sentiment. 
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THE SIKH QUOIT AND HOW TO USE IT 


BY F. R. LEE 


Many of our sports and pastimes are recognised as survivals of the 
days when men practised them in war and hunting, and depended 
on them for some of the necessities of life; but probably few persons 
are aware that the quoit is or was a most deadly weapon of war and 
also an implement of the chase. 

The use of the bow, of sword and spear, of fishing apparatus, 
horsemanship, the mastery of the waters with limbs, paddles, oars, 
and sails, are practically universal. Skill in old-world weapons and 
elemental pursuits survives not from necessity, but from habit 
engrained by a thousand ties of history, tradition, and chivalrous 
custom. So strong is this clinging to the past that it is difficult to 
imagine the time when the practice of archery, fencing, and the rest, 
will entirely give place to the playing of artificial games, many of 
which lack the element of personal risk and the spice of personal 
combat which to some of us constitute a real and enticing charm. 
To some such affection for the old order that changeth we may 
ascribe the survival among the Sikhs of the weapon that is the 
subject of this paper. Religion and clannishness supply a further 
motive. With the head knot, the steel bracelet, and the linen 
drawers, the chakra forms the kakka or fourfold symbol of Sikhism. 
Although the method of Sikh quoit-throwing has been set forth 
in no “Library” or ‘ Encyclopedia of Sport” it is the warlike 
sport of a martial race; and in these days, when so many some- 
what effeminate games find a following, there is room, I think, 
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for the introduction of a pastime requiring considerable practice for 
its successful pursuit. 

India with Australia worked out the problem of the boomerang, 
for weapons which were undoubtedly boomerangs were used by the 
Koles of Guzerat and other aboriginal tribes of India; in conjunc- 
tion also with Europe she invented the quoit. The diskos of 
ancient Greece was a flat, circular plate of metal about an inch thick 
and nearly a foot in diameter. The casting of it required strength 
andacertain knack. In Northern 
Europe quoit-throwing is a well- 
known sport. Through the Middle 
Ages it shared popularity with 
football, cock - fighting, bowls, 
badger-baiting, and other almost 
obsolete sports. To-day quoiting 
rather languishes, although the 
alley is still a cherished spot at 
many a country inn and secluded 
village green. But both the diskos 
and the clumsy English quoit 
fall far short of the Sikh chakra 
in the skill required to employ 
them effectively. Nor can the 
heavy course of either implement 
be compared with the swift, 
graceful, skimming flight of the 
chakra, which, when cast by a 
master hand, seems almost en- 
dowed with life and volition of 
its own. 

Etymologically the word 
“chakra” is connected with the 
English slang word ‘‘chuck”’ and 
the Hindustani ‘‘ phenkna,” to 
throw, by the same rule that con- a a 
nects ‘‘ quinque” and “ pente.” 

The chakra is a missile weapon of great antiquity in India. 
At the present time it is exclusively confined to the Sikhs, and 
the history of its origin is entirely lost even among them. All they 
can say is that it was originally a Hindu weapon, and this tradi- 
tion is supported by the scanty references to it which can be culled 
from the sacred books, from sculptures and wall-paintings, and from 
the casual notes of travellers in India. Professor Monier Williams, 
in “ Brahmanism and Hinduism,” p. 104, wrote: ‘‘ Vishnu has four 
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arms and holds a symbol in each of his four hands, namely, a wheel, 
or circular weapon (cakra) called sudarsana, a conch-shell (sankha) 
called pancajanya, a club (gada) called kaumodahe, and a lotus 
flower (padma). Of these, the circular symbol may possibly have 
been borrowed from Buddhism. If so, it was originally significant 
of the Wheel of the Buddhistic Law, or of the cosmical cycles 
peculiar to that system. Or, bearing in mind Vishnu’s connection 
with the sun, we may reasonably regard it as emblematical of the 
sun’s circular course in the heavens. In the latter mythology it is 
supposed to represent a terrible weapon hurled by Vishnu like a 
quoit at the demons who are ever plotting evil against gods and 
men, and with whom he is always at war.” 

In the Mahabarata, which was probably written centuries before 
the Christian Era, and in which are described the wars of the Kurus 
and Pandavas for the empire of Hastinapura, Krishna fought as an 
ally of the latter. The battle lasted eighteen days, and his exploits 
with his chakra on the field of Kurukshetra are described in the 
extracts given below, each taken from the Khandava-daha Parva :— 

“And that slayer of all foes Krishna also, endued with great 
energy, made a great slaughter of the Dactya and the Danava hosts 
with his discus, and many Asuras of immeasurable might, pierced 
with Krishna’s arrows and smitten with the force of his discus, 
became motionless like waifs and strays stranded on the bank 
by the violence of the wars.” 

“‘ Then Keshava of dark hue and mighty arms, for compassing 
their destruction, hurled at them his large and fierce discus resplen- 
dent with its own energy. The dwellers of the forest, including the 
Danavas and the Rakshas, affected by that weapon were cut into 
hundreds of pieces and fell into the mouth of Agni. And maybe by 
Krishna’s discus the Asuras were covered with blood and fat and 
looked like evening clouds. . . . And the discus itself, repeatedly 
hurled from the hands of Krishna, that slayer of all foes, came back 
to his hands after slaughtering numberless creatures.” 

** And Hari slew with his discus those Rakshasis and Danavas 
and Nagas that were rushing at him in bands of huge bodies ; their 
heads and trunks were cut off by the swift motion of the discus, and 
deprived of life they fell down in the blazing sun.” 

The author of ‘“Indo-Aryans” writes: ‘‘ Unlike the Sikh 
weapon of the present day, which is a simple ring with a sharp cut- 
ting edge, it had cross bars in the middle, and sometimes flamelike 
or pointed projections round the periphery. Its ancient name is 
chakra, or ‘the wheel,’ but one of the commentators on Amara 
identified it with the prasa. It occurs both in sculpture and also 
(formed of iron and mounted on spires of Vaishnavite temples) as a 
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sectarial mark, like the cross of Christian churches. Formerly 
certain classes of Vaishnavas had a figure of it branded on the 
arms or the breast of devotees. The Sevites replaced it by the 
trident.” 

Between these early references there is little to bridge over 
many centuries, except a few wall frescoes in the Buddhist temples 
at Badami and elsewhere. The next mention of the chakra is dated 
15106. 

“In the kingdom of Dely they have some steel wheels which 
they call chacarani, two fingers broad, sharp outside like knives and 
without edge inside, and the sur- 
face of these is the size of a small 
plate. And they carry seven or 
eight of these each, put on the left 
arm, and they take one and put it 
on the finger of the right hand and 
make it spin round many times, and 
so they hurl it at their enemies.” 

Barbosa, I00-Io1. 

1630. “In her right hand 
she bore a chuckery, which is an 
instrument of a round form and 
sharp-edged in the superficies there- 
of; and slung off, in the quickness 
of his motion, it is able to deliver 
or convey death to a farre remote 
enemy.” Low, “ Disc. of the Bania 
Religion,” 12, quoted in Yule’s 
Hobson Jobson.” 

In the reigns of Shah Jehan 
and Aurungzib, Tavernier, the fa- 
mous French jeweller, met a party and. the 
of Fakirs or Mahomedan Dervishes 
at Sidhpur. He says: ‘‘ They were 
all well armed, the majority with bows and arrows, some with 
muskets, and the remainder with short pikes, and a kind of weapon 
which we have not got in Europe. It is a sharp iron made like 
the border of a plate, which has no centre, and they pass eight 
or ten over the head, carrying them on the neck like a ruff. 
They withdraw these circles as they require to use them, and when 
they throw them with force at a man, as we make a plate to fly, 
they almost cut him in two.” ‘‘Tavernier’s Travels in India,” 
ed. by V. Ball, Vol. I., p. 82. 

Lieut.-Col. Lewin says in his book, ‘‘A Fly on the Wheel”: 
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“On the march, 13th January 1859, we met a Sikh regiment which 
was going to our late quarters at Futtehpore, and I was most kindly 
entertained by the officers after the hospitable custom of the 
country. The Sikhs were extremely fine-bodied, and handsome 
even. Many of them wore polished circlets of steel, sharp-edged, 
around which their many-folded turbans were twisted; and when at 
sundown the men were amusing themselves with games in the cool 
of the evening, I learnt how they were used. The sharp-edged disc 
was thrown quoit-fashion, skimming through the air, and at a 
distance of two hundred yards 
these men planted their discs 
very accurately in a tree trunk. 
The missile in its flight took 
first a slight upward curve and 
then swooped down with a slant 
upon the object aimed at, a 
deadly weapon indeed to descend 

upon an unwary head.” 
Lord Egerton of Tatton, in his 
handbook “ Indian and Oriental 
Armour,” a book which is invalu- 
able to the collector, gives a 
sketch of a Sikh throwing the 
quoit (to which I shall again 
refer), and a drawing of a de- 
corated quoit from Lahore now 
in the British Museum, and partly 
quoting from Captain Mundy, 
who was in India in 1827, says: 
““The Sikh soldiers dressed in 
tunics of quilted cotton and silk 
with a peculiar-shaped red turban 
and cummerband of the same 
colour. Their legs were bare 
below the knee, and they were 
all armed with a spear or sword 
and black shields of buffalo hide studded with brass. But the 
arm that is exclusively peculiar to this sect is the quoit. It is 
made of beautiful thin steel sometimes inlaid with gold; in using 
it the warrior twirls it swiftly round the forefinger, and raising 
his hand over his head, launches it with such deadly aim as, 
according to their own account, to be sure of their man at eighty 
paces. The quoit is worn only by the Akalis, who are armed to 
the teeth. They wear, in obedience_to their founder, the tenth 
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Guru Govind, nothing but steel and blue cotton cloth, steel bow, 
sword, shield, brace of horse pistols, or collection of daggers, and 
sometimes as many as six war quoits round the arm and on the 
top of their high conical turban.” 

The chakras now held by the Sikhs are of various sizes. Those 
for sport or war range from five inches to a foot in diameter. 
Part of the uniform of several of the Sikh regiments and of Military 
Police recruited in the Punjab requires a chakra to be worn upon 
the head-dress. The Gurus on their high conical turbans wear 
a series of these weapons, from the tiny one of three inches 
diameter at the apex to the largest of eighteen inches at the 
base of the pagri. The most ancient type of chakra was after 
the model of a wheel including the spokes. The simple ring, 


CHAKRAS OF VARIOUS SIZES 


being found to be more handy to sling over the arm or wear 
on the turban, ultimately displaced the spoke pattern, though 
the latter survived at least the tenth century of our era. The 
various dimensions of chakras seem quite arbitrary, and have been 
evolved empirically according to the taste and observation of the 
user. It would be interesting if someone acquainted with the scien- 
tific theories governing the flight of inclined planes of bodies floating 
and skimming in the air would undertake experiments with a view 
to discover the best shape for the chakra: whether a disc or ring 
with surface concave or convex best suits the idiosyncrasy of this 
strange weapon. For practice a chakra of the following pattern 
will be found convenient: Total diameter eight inches, width of 
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ring one inch; the inner edge of the quoit from ;}; to 7, of an inch 
thick, tapering off to a razor edge round the circumference. One 
surface of the ring should be flat and the opposite side very slightly 
convex. The finest sword steel is required for the making of the 
chakra. The process of tempering must not leave the steel too 
brittle, or it will break, nor too soft, or it will bend, and a bent quoit 
will not fly accurately. 

At Amritsa, Lahore, and Ferozepur, chakras are still made to 
order, and workmen may yet be found who can inlay the blued 
steel with gold wire beaten into flowing patterns cut with a graving 
tool into the metal. The work is known as “koftgari.” I know 
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of nothing more effective in the whole range of metal-working 
than old specimens of koftgari except old bidri ware, which is 
silver wire similarly hammered into patterns cut into soft black 
iron. 

In order to avoid cutting his own hand and other people’s heads 
the thrower at first should use quoits with blunted edges. These 
earliest experiments are best made in a large empty field free from 
stones with a clear hundred yards on all sides. The chakra in the 
hands of a novice is apt to describe the most eccentric gyrations, 
and it is quite impossible to guess where the missile will fall. In 
India the usual mark for practice is a plantain tree stuck upright in 
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the ground fifty yards from the thrower. In competitions three 
plantain trees are erected at the same distance two feet apart, and 
interlaced so as to show six divisions; higher points are generally 
given for striking the central stem than for those on either side. In 
England, where there are no plantain trees, a thin pole standing 
six feet out of the ground, swathed thickly with white paper, will 
provide a good substitute for the real thing. A file and hammer are 
useful in case the edge of the quoit be bent or blunted by contact 
with a stone. 

In wet weather quoit-throwing may be indulged in if a dry 
cloth be kept with which to wipe the quoits after picking them 
up. A slippery wet quoit can neither be firmly. gripped nor 
accurately thrown. The Sikhs keep their quoits spotlessly bright, 
but I much prefer to use them slightly rusted, as in this state 
they do not prematurely slip from the hand in the act of 
throwing. 

Batting when performed by a Grace or a Hayward seems a very 
simple process. Al] the motions are done so easily, the ball is 
timed almost instinctively, and so rarely is the batsman deceived 
by pace and pitch that the uninitiated onlooker may be pardoned 
for thinking that with a very little practice he could do almost as 
well. But cricketers know that good batting is a matter of long- 
continued practice and aptitude for the game; so it is, though in 
a lesser degree, with Indian quoit-throwing. The motions seem so 
simple, and away flies the quoit so easily to the mark, that the casual 
onlooker picks up one and throws it, probably to the endangering of 
the lives of the bystanders. The writer remembers a case in which 
the quoit thrown by a novice suddenly swerved and stuck deep in the 
side of a passing bullock-cart fifty yards to the right of the thrower, 
to the great surprise of the driver, whom it narrowly missed. The 
two methods of holding the chakra will be best seen from the 
accompanying illustration. If we may credit the description given 
by Barbosa and by Captain Mundy quoted above, another method 
was formerly practised. Centrifugal force was imparted to the 
quoit by twirling it round the first finger. The accounts given by 
these two writers are so circumstantial that it is difficult to dis- 
believe them. All I can say is that atrial of this method of throwing 
resulted in a sore finger, and I have never seen a Sikh attempt to 
use the weapon after this fashion. 

The thrower, if right-handed, should stand facing half right in 
reference to the mark. Swinging on the hips, let him bring his 
hand well behind his head, the edge of the quoit leading. Then 
fling the quoit with a free motion of the arm from the shoulder, 


ending up with a kind of wrist flick which is impossible to be 
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described on paper, but which adds impetus and imparts a rotary 
motion to the weapon in its flight; additional impetus is given 
first by slightly raising the left foot when leaning back to begin 
the throw, and also by swinging the whole body from the hips 
towards the mark at the instant the quoit leaves the hand. Just as 
a bowler carries through the swing of his arm and his run well 
after the ball is on its way, so likewise should the quoit thrower, 
body, arm, wrist, and hand all perfectly combining to impart the 
maximum of impetus at the moment of throwing. 

Skilled throwers seem to use very little effort, and yet the quoit 
sometimes travels for a hundred yards or more. On the other hand, 
the beginner is apt to hurl furiously, and often only succeeds in 
burying the quoit in the ground a few yards in front of him. The 
direction taken by the weapon depends first on the inclination of the 


edge of the quoit to the plane of its flight; secondly, on the force 
and direction of the wind; thirdly, on the rotary motion imparted 
to it by the thrower; and, lastly, on the force of gravity. It is 
difficult to give written directions for throwing the chakra. Nothing 
but practice and observation will bring the desired skill and mastery 
over its flight. 

The power of directing the edge of the quoit so as to overcome 
wind resistance, and the knack of enlisting the assistance of the wind 
in hitting the mark, cannot be conveyed in words. A following wind 
beats down the quoit, so that to hit the mark its edge must be 
inclined upwards at the start, and a good deal of force is required to 
enable it to reach the target. Contrary to what might be expected, 
a head wind renders throwing very easy, and it is in such a wind 
that the most effective low skimming shots are made. The beginner 
is advised to choose a calm day for his first experiments, throwing 
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up and down at the mark. Having attained a fair degree of skill, 
practice in winds of varying strength and direction will afford 
further opportunities of studying the vagaries of this weapon and 
of learning its latent powers under changing conditions. 

Like many another martial exercise, quoit-throwing is dying 
out among the Sikhs themselves. To what degree of perfection 
they reached in the days of Ranjit Singh and Guru Govind it is now 
impossible to say. Perfection with a weapon of this kind is relative, 
and a man who can consistently hit a plantain tree fifty yards 
away twice out of every five shots is now very rare in India. The 
writer has seen fairly good quoit-throwing both in the Punjab and 
among the military police in Burma, but it is probable that active 
Englishmen accustomed to the free use of their arms in cricket 
would soon produce better quoit-throwers than India ever did. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


WiL_p Lire 1n East Anciia. By W. A. Dutt. With Sixteen 

Illustrations in Colours. London: Methuen. 1906. 
Mr. Dutt’s reputation as a keen observer of “ wild life” and a 
graphic writer on its phenomena was made some years since—he 
contributed to these pages a long time ago—and he has gradually 
been earning the appreciation he so well deserves. A resident in 
East Anglia—his preface is issued from Lowestoft—he has devoted 
himself to that most interesting corner of England, has read much 
about it, and has passed his days and nights, afloat and ashore, 
investigating the peculiarities of its furred and feathered inhabitants ; 
the result being the publication of a volume which has the value 
generally attaching to such labours of love. 

We are glad that Mr. Dutt did not live ages ago, because at 
the time we are thinking of, writing was not invented, and we should 
not have had the benefit of reading his descriptions; but if he had 
been born when Great Britain was connected by land with the 
continent of Europe, what subjects he would have found to describe 
by whatever might have been the methods of the period! The 
‘“‘sabre-toothed tiger (Macharodus cultridens) was one of the crea- 
tures he might have come across, the gigantic cave bear (Ursus 
speleus), hippopotamus, rhinoceros, all kinds of creatures dwelt in 
what are now Norfolk and Suffolk, as their fossilised remains show, 
but this was at an epoch prior to the mammoth, a comparatively 
modern beast that would surely have given Mr. Dutt many pages. 
His ancestors perhaps pursued, or were pursued by, these fearsome 
creatures; but the early Dutts left no records, unless perchance they 
scratched out pictorial illustrations on the walls of their caves. 
Every man was his own publisher then, and—may we not lament 
it as a melancholy loss ?—there were no critics to review the 
publication. 

Times have gone on changing, are indeed changing continually, 
and not a few creatures which were bred and lived in East Anglia 
within living recollection are now extinct. What will follow ? 
Which are doomed? A century or so hence will the partridge 
survive? Will our descendants ever see a pheasant out of a natural 
history museum? What will be the fate of the hare? Game has 
many enemies, chiefly because it furnishes sport and entertainment 
for the well-to-do classes, whom the town-bred proletariat hate; and 
being town-bred, Demos does not understand what benefits and 
advantages his country-bred brethren, of all classes, including the 
poorest, derive from sport. Civilisation and cultivation tend greatly 
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to reduce bags of wildfowl. At Breydon sixty or seventy years ago 
“the flats were often white with fowl,” and more recently they were 
amazingly plentiful. In the Harwich decoy, where the water is only 
an acre in extent, 16,800 fowl were taken in one season—we fancy 
this was about a quarter of a century since, as it is noted in con- 
junction with the statement that in the winter of 1879-80 no fewer 
than 2,218 ducks, 123 teal, and 70 widgeon were captured at Fritton, 
1,613 in the month of December. Earlier, in the days of Defoe, 
3,000 couple of fowl a week were generally taken in a decoy near 
Ely. They were sent twice a week to London in wagons drawn by 
ten or twelve horses, ‘‘ they were laden so heavily.” 

The chapter on “ Lost Breeding Birds” is a particularly inter- 
esting one. It is doubtful, however, whether the pelican can properly 
be included. In 1663 one was shot at Horsey Fen, but about the 
same period one of the King’s pelicans was lost at St. James’s, and 
this may have been the bird? Cranes were known in the neigh- 
bourhood—using the last term in a liberal sense. We are grateful 
to old chroniclers who kept accounts which nowadays prove full of 
enlightenment. At Hunstanton Hall some careful steward who made 
notes between 1519 and 1533 has five comments referring to cranes, 
one shot with a cross-bow, and again ‘fa Cranne Kyllyd wt the Gun.” 
When the bittern finally disappeared we do not know. In 1853 a 
Feltwell thatcher whose father and grandfather had been keepers told 
an inquirer that bitterns were ‘‘not long before” extremely plenti- 
ful. His grandfather used to have one roasted every Sunday for 
dinner. The last eggs were taken as recently as 1868, and ‘‘ there 
is a possibility that a pair of bitterns succeeded in breeding in the 
neighbourhood of Sutton Broad in the spring of 1886, for the once 
familiar booming was heard there frequently during that season.” 
Ruffs bred up to 1889 ‘‘and perhaps 1897.”’ Mr. J. H. Gurney, to 
whom all lovers of birds are deeply indebted for his untiring labours, 
says that in the Broads district there were in 1858 about fourteen 
ruffs’ nests, in 1868 about five, ten years later two, in 1888 one. 
Kites have not been known in Norfolk for sixty years, yet a pair 
nested in Lincolnshire in 1870. The last British bustard was killed 
near Swaffham in 1838, and there is an account of the way in which 
a brute of a keeper named Turner massacred seven, by feeding the 
birds for a time and then arranging a battery of three large duck- 
guns to bear upon the place when the food was placed on the snow. 

Rabbits used to be taken by an elaborate device called a “‘ tipe.”’ 
A circular pit was dug, eight or nine feet deep, on it was carefully 
balanced an iron door which turned on a swivel, the weight of the 
rabbit being sufficient to swing it over and drop the captive into the 
pit, the door then returning to the horizontal. By this means it is 
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said 2,000 rabbits were sometimes caught in a night on Thetford 
Warren alone. A good story is told of a sporting parson in the 
district. He was so skilled in imitating the call note of the dotterel 
that when King James visited the neighbourhood he had excellent 
sport, and promised the old vicar preferment at the first opportunity 
that arose. Time passed, the Dean that was to have been heard 
nothing, and at length determined to go to London and jog the Royal 
memory if a way to do so could be found. Soon after his arrival he 
heard that the King was coming to the city. He waited on the 
road, and as the cortége approached whistled the bird’s call. ‘‘ Why, 
there’s our old dotterel parson!” His Majesty said, sent for him, 
and fulfilled his promise. 

We must confess never to have heard the little bearded titmouse 
called the ‘‘reed pheasant,’ which is the tiny creature’s name in 
East Anglia. They are the most affectionate of birds. If the hen 
dies the cock is inconsolable and refuses to eat. This was the case 
with a pair kept by a chronicler, who to divert the bird’s attention 
let him out to fly about the room and noticed that he was greatly 
attracted and delighted by his reflection in the looking-glass. A 
small mirror was placed in his cage and afforded him great comfort. 
We have done the same thing with a canary, but it did not interest 
itself, though a most companionable bird whose great joy it is to talk 
to the sparrows when put out on the window-sill. 

Is the reader aware of the fact that trees sometimes grow 
smaller? The Salcey Oak affords an example. In 1797 the circum- 
ference at the bottom was 46 ft. 10 in.; in 1881 it was exactly 42 ft., 
and its height to the top branch had diminished from 39 ft. 3 in. to 
30 ft. Loss of bark and the sinking of the tree into the earth are the 
explanations. 

The illustrations are good, and the book cannot fail to give great 
pleasure to all lovers of country life. 


PRACTICAL ROWING WITH SCULL AND SWEEP, by Arthur W. 
Stevens; and THE Errects oF TRAINING, by Eugene A. 
Darling, M.D. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1906. 

This American book is well worth the attention of English 
oarsmen and scullers. There can be no question as to the author’s 
competence, and though we do not call an “oar” a “sweep” in this 
country, neither does Mr. Stevens do so in the pages which follow his 
title. Most of the ‘‘ Rowing Terms,” the chapter on which occupies 
the first twenty-seven pages, are those employed here, and what is 
said about them may be studied with advantage. In the second 
chapter, ‘‘Oars and a Boat,” and in those which follow on, ‘‘ The 
Coxswain,” ‘‘ Outboard Work,” and “ All Eight,’ Mr. Stevens puts 
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himself into the position of a coach who has a rather troublesome 
crew to deal with. ‘“‘ Eight, you are rowing your oar into your lap” ; 
“Seven, you are slow in getting hold of the water”; ‘‘ Six, don’t 
chop your oar in at the full reach; drop it in”; ‘‘ Three, take your 
oar out of the water before you feather it ; you are feathering under 
water, and dragging it up under your oar”; “ Bow, clear the water 
on the recovery, take your blade clean out at the finish and carry it 
well off the water until you are ready for another stroke”; ‘‘ Get a 
little more life in that catch, everybody.”’ This is the sort of thing 
the novice will find, and there are photographs to illustrate the text. 

Dr. Darling’s contribution on the effects of training with all 
sorts of diagrams, weight charts, temperature charts, heart measure- 
ments, etc., is extraordinarily complete. There have been many 
discussions as to the after effects of training, and the conclusion 
Dr. Darling arrives at is that “‘ on the heart and kidneys in particular 
they may approach unpleasantly near to pathological conditions, and 
that there should be some competent supervision to ensure that the 
cafe limits, when those are determined, shall not be passed.” 


Hanpspooks: THE CAR Roap-Book AND GUIDE. 
Edited and Revised by Lord Montagu. The Car Office, 
Shaftesbury Avenue. 1906. 


Lord Montagu is before all else a practical man, and this is just 
the sort of encyclopedia that might have been expected from him. 
By means of it the motorist may easily find his way about Great 
Britain. Thus, supposing he wishes to go from Southampton to 
Liverpool, knowing nothing of the road. A map runs down one side 
of the page, the names of the towns and villages he should pass are 
given, with details, including mileage. When he has travelled 
12} miles, for example, he will find himself at Winchester, and is 
told to ‘‘ proceed by Jewry Street and turn left at Market Hotel, 
along City Road, and turn to the right at Eagle,” and so on. It is 
impossible to go wrong. There is a large folding road map in addi- 
tion, and innumerable useful hints. 


UsEFUL HINTS AND TIPS FOR AUTOMOBILISTS. From the Auto- 
car. Second Edition. London: Iliffe & Sons. 1906. 


We reviewed this little book not long since, and now merely 
draw attention to the issue of a second edition, which of course 
is a strong recommendation. There are in all 521 ‘‘hints and 
tips,” with an index which is, perhaps, as useful as it can be made ; 
only when the little-experienced motorist’s car goes wrong he is 
frequently at a loss to know what is the matter, and so cannot 
turn at once to the index to find out how to set things right. 


BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


THE man who can do anything towards the extermination of 
rats is a public benefactor for whom no reward can well be too great. 
That these peculiarly loathsome vermin carry plague and other infec- 
tious diseases is only one charge against them, and feeling a peculiar 
horror of the brutes we have the strongest satisfaction in drawing 
attention to “‘ Ratin,’”’ a preparation which there can be no doubt— 
testimonials from the most unimpeachable quarters have been gladly 
given—does what it professes to do cheaply and effectually, that is 
annihilates colonies of rats in from one to three weeks and of mice in 
from two to nine days. Particulars may be obtained at 17 Grace- 
church Street, E.C. 


* * * * * 


Another valuable preparation which is rapidly making its way 
is ** Radiol,”’ which it is declared ‘‘ doubles the life of a horse’s legs.”’ 
To prove this precisely is a difficult matter, but The Field is only one 
of many authorities which can be quoted to justify the assertion 
that it is a really excellent preparation for the treatment of joint 
troubles and sprains. The laboratory is at St. George’s Mansions, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 

* * * * * 

It is a natural ambition for the owner of a motor to desire to 
drive it himself, and a thoroughly efficient instructor may be found 
in Mr. D. Doyle, inventor of the “ Doyle” valve. The preliminary 
course occupies two or three weeks, involving attendance for an hour 
a day, and this should be sufficient to enable the student to drive 
with ease and safety. An extended course includes a thorough 
teaching of the construction and principles of practically all the 
best cars. Mr. Doyle’s address is Palace Motor Works, West Street, 
Cambridge Circus, W.C. 


* * * * * 


Scotland will for some time continue to be the goal of in- 
numerable travellers, and the Caledonian Railway desires it to be 
known that tourist literature, giving all possible particulars, can be 
obtained from the General Superintendent, Caledonian Railway, 
Glasgow. 


* * * * * 


Though the time for white boots is coming to an end, the 
season for buckskin breeches is still in advance, and for these and all 
white military and sporting gear Mitchell’s Snow White is recom- 
mended, as it is easily applied and does not rub off. New Century 
Works, Usk Road, London. 
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“HUNTING IN LONDON.” 


WE give the fifth instalment of this new competition which began 
in May. Two photographs of well-known buildings or localities 
are given: all the competitor has to do is to write underneath each 
the name of the structure or place, tear out the leaf, and either send it, 
addressed “‘ Hunting in London” Competition, Badminton Magazine, 
to 8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, at once, or keep it 
till six months have elapsed and send the whole dozen together. 


To the successful hunter who has named the entire twelve 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 


will be awarded, together with further prizes of 


FIVE GUINEAS FOR SECOND, 
and 
TWO GUINEAS FOR THIRD. 


In the event of several competitors gaining an equal number of 
marks, the money will have to be divided. Should no one name 
the whole twelve, the first prize will be awarded to whoever comes 
nearest. 


The photographs for 
“HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


we may perhaps as well repeat, will each represent some con- 
spicuous View, House, or Object within four miles of Charing Cross. 


It is not our intention to be unduly puzzling by selecting 
out-of-the-way scenes. Each picture will be of some place which 
thousands of people pass daily—how many of them really see 
what they pass the competition will help to show. 


*.* Copies for May, June, July, and August containing the first eight pictures of this new 
competition can be obtained from the ‘‘ Badminton Magazine’’ Publishing Office, 6, Great 
New Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


[Copyright registered at Stationers’ Hall. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the September competition will be announced in 
the November issue. 

THE JULY COMPETITION. 

The Prize in the July competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. G. P. Lathbury, R.M.L.I., 
H.M.S. King Edward VII, Atlantic Fleet; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, 
Craigavad, County Down; Mr. D. A. Forbes, R.F.A. Camp, Kil- 
cullen, County Kildare; Mr. Bernard Grant, Leytonstone; Mr. A. 
St. John Wright, 2nd Essex Regiment, Malta (two guineas) ; 
Mr. Robert Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Victoria Barracks, 
Windsor; Mr. J. R. Aitchison, Granton, Edinburgh; Mr. Arnold 


Keyzer, Cape Town; and Mr. R. W. Cole, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
AA 
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SPORT AT SEA—ON THE HORIZONTAL BAR 
Photograph by Mr. G. P. Lathbury, R.M.L.1., H.M.S. ‘‘ King Edward VII,” 


Atlantic Fleet 


FINAL, NOVICES’ CUP AT RANELAGH, ASHBY ST. LEDGERS UV. MAGPIES—THE 
DUKE OF WESTMINSTER ON THE LEFT 
Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 
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MOLESEY LOCK ON REGATTA DAY 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


DANCE AT A ZULU WEDDING—BRIDE IS HOLDING UMBRELLA 


Photograph by Mr. D. A. Forbes, R.F.A. Camp, Kilcullen, County Kildare 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN SKIFF CLUB—THE FIRST BATCH CROSSING THE LINE 
IN ONE OF THEIR WEEKLY RACES AT SLIEMA HARBOUR, MALTA 


Photograph by Mr. E. J. Mowlam, H.M.S. ‘ Stag,”’ Malta 


LIEUTENANT W. HALSWELL (EDINBURGH HARRIERS) WINNING THE QUARTER-MILE 
RACE AT AMATEUR ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING AT STAMFORD BRIDGE 


Photograph by Mr. Bernard Grant, Leytonstone 
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COKE’S HARTEBEEST—FOOT OF THE ABERDARE MOUNTAINS, BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA 


Photograph by Mr. C. V. A. Peel, Oxford 


MALTESE BOYS BATHING IN THE HARBOUR, MALTA 


Photograph by Mr. A. St. John Wright, 2nd Essex Regiment, Malta 
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EZ—MAJOR OG 


Photograph by Mr. 
Photograph by Mr. J]. L. Sleeman, Lieutenant 1st Roval Sussex Regiment, 
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REGIMENTAL SPORTS AT KARACHI—FINAL OF THE BAYONET FIGHTING COMPETITION 


Photograph by Mr. G. T. Raikes, 24th Regiment, South Wales 
Borderers, Karachi 


Photograph by Mr. Robert Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Victoria Barracks, Windsor 
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CURIOUS POSITION OF HORSE IN JUMPING, ONE FORE-LEG EACH SIDE OF JUM? 


Photograph by Mr. A. St. John Wright, 2nd Essex Regiment, Malta 


MR. MYLES B. KENNEDY'S ‘‘ WHITE HEATHER’’ ARRIVING IN SOUTHAMPTON WATER 
FLYING TWELVE RACING FLAGS (EIGHT FIRSTS AND FOUR SECONDS) AS THE RESULT 
OF THIS SEASON'S RACING IN THE NORTH 


Photograph by Mr. C. H. Eden, Bournemouth 
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OFFICERS AMUSING THEMSELVES ON THE QUARTER-DECK 


Photograph by Mr. Gordon F. Markwick, Sub-Lieutenant R.N., H.M S. “Illustrious,” 
Channel Fleet 


A SPORTING ELEPHANT 


Photograph by Mr. L. G. Fenzi, Lieutenant 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, 
Poona 
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POLE VAULT, CRIEFF HIGHLAND GATHERING 


Photograph by Mr. J. R. Aitchison, Granton, Edinburgh 


SALMON-FISHING WITH FLOATING BAG NETS ON THE DEE NEAR ABERDEEN 


Photograph by Mr. W. W. Angus, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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A GOAT THAT RECOVERED AFTER HAVING A PANTHER ON ITS BACK—THE 
PANTHER WAS SHOT AT FROM A MACHAN 


Photograph by Mr, A. J. Boger, Hurlingham Court Mansions, S.W. 


VULTURE SHOT AT SINGARH, NEAR POONA 


Photograph by Mr. G. H. Russell, Lieutenant 126th Baluchistan Infantry, 
Baluchistan, India 
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JUMPING AT ROSEBANK, CAPE COLONY 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cafe Town 


WATER POLO—-A STRUGGLE FOR THE BALL 


Photograth by Mr. R. W_ Cole, Bexhill-on-Sea 
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(Natural Flavour) 


Food Products 


OR more than forty years 

Libby’s Canned Meats have 
been prepared under the most 
favorable conditions in kitchens 
kept scrupulously clean, light and 
airy. The methods employed in 
the preparation of Libby’s Good Things to Eat have 
invariably been those which produce only the highest 
standard of quality—insuring absolute purity, wholesome- 
ness and delicious flavor. 


Purity is and always has been the watchword, and the 
selection of choicest meats prepared by skilled chefs in 
hygienic cleanliness has always been an unbroken law 


in the house of Libby. 


All departments of our plant always open to visitors. 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby, 59 Tooley Street, London, S. E 
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As a health-giving beverage | 
CADBURY’S COCOA is universally admitted 
to be in the front rank, both the medical faculty and the 
public being unanimous in appreciation of the physical 
benefits to be derived from this absolutely pure cocoa. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST. 
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of Wales. 


EFFICIENCY in the TRANSMISSIO 


OF POWER. 


Sportsmen should note that Daimlers have made 
fastest time in practically every race and hill- 
climb of importance during the past two seasons. 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd. 


COVENTRY: Daimler Works. MANCHESTER: 60, Deansgate. BRISTOL: 18, Victoria Street. 
LONDON: 219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. NOTTINGHAM: 96-98, Derby Road. 
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